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THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WRITINGS BY AND ON KANT 
WHICH HAVE APPEARED IN GERMANY UP TO 
THE END OF 1887. 


PREFACE. 


HE arrangement of the works is chronological in both 
parts of the Bibliography. The conclusion will consist of 
an alphabetical list of persons and a systematic index. The 
latter will give, firs¢, a much more careful division of material 
than would have been possible in a systematic arrangement of 
the whole Bibliography. Secondly, the systematic survey given 
by the index will be more exact than it would have been in the 
other case, because the works about Kant can be assigned not 
only to the department in which their chief content places them, 
but also to heads suitable to the particular discussions which 
they contain. Zhirdly, a chronologically arranged bibliography 
will be more easily carried on, and, fourthly, will form a much 
better preliminary to an exhaustive presentation of the history 
of the Kantian Philosophy than could one systematically 
arranged. In the first part (works by Kant) the various issues 
of the several writings are not chronologically arranged, but 
are all enumerated under the first original edition ; first the 
editions which appeared during Kant’s life-time (or soon 
after his death, when issued by the first publisher), then — in 
brackets — their order in the complete editions and collections 
(whose designation is to be found in the list of abbreviations at 
the end of the Preface), and finally the separate editions. 
In the second part (works on Kant) I have first arranged the 
writings of some authors chronologically or systematically, and 
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secondly ascribed them to ove year, especially when it appeared 
more convenient to characterize several works in common than 
to consider the content and worth of each separately. Under 
the first classification they are numbered continuously, while 
afterwards, when they are mentioned according to the year of 
publication, only the name of the author is given and a further 
reference is made to the former numerals. In order to make 
such a reference intelligible, information is given with the first 
number as to how far it extends, ¢.g., “241-291: Reinhold,” 
whereupon “ 241) Reinhold, C. L.: Letters, etc.” begins the 
series as R.’s earliest work. In the case of such works, 
mentioned under another year than that of their appearance, 
the order of bibliographical data is as follows : Size of volume ; 
place of publication ; year ; publisher ; number of pages (Arabic 
numerals indicate the pages of the text, Latin numerals those 
of the preface, which could not always be ascertained). In the 
case of works cited according to the year of their publication, 
the date is always omitted from 1784 on. Instead of this, it is 
placed first on a separate line and under it the writings of that 
year are chronologically arranged. Anonymous writings are 
cited by the first substantive of the title as catch-word, the 
place of the latter being then indicated by a dash, ¢.g., B: 
No. 310) “On the Axioms, by ... rm”’ is cited thus: “ Axi- 
oms, On the —, by... rn.”’ Exception is made, when several 
works of ove author, belonging to different years, are mentioned 
in one place. Then, in the case of anonymous writings, the 
name of the author precedes, enclosed in brackets, the title 
following with its original wording. 

My remarks on the content and worth of the works will 
naturally vary in length. The content of minor writings, 
themselves valueless and insignificant, I have often given more 
in detail than would appear necessary, in order —at least in 
many cases — to make a future reading of them unnecessary. 
While in the case of whole systems (e.g., Moral Philosophy, 
Logic) I have most often indicated only briefly the writer's 
point of view. Had I attempted to do such systems even 
partial justice, at least three times as much space would have 
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been required, and the Bibliography would have grown into a 
complete history of the Kantian Philosophy. 

My original intention of reading through everything myself 
has been given up in the case of works earlier than the middle 
of this century, on account both of lack of time, and of the 
impossibility of obtaining writings, some of which have become 
very rare. I have then been forced to confine myself in many 
cases to book-reviews (usually several). But all judgments on 
important publications rest on my own reading. 

I have included the reviews of Kant’s works, so far as they 
have come within reach, because they are valuable supplements 
to the history of Kantian Philosophy, and in part not without 
worth in themselves, They are arranged according to the peri- 
odical in which they appeared. Following “Das Allgemeine 
Repertorium der Litteratur” (1785-1800) I have placed after 
reviews an * when the book is commended, a ¢ when it is con- 
demned, an *f when it is more praised than censured, a }* 
when it is more censured than praised ; if there is no sign, the 
book is regarded as mediocre or no definite judgment is passed 
on it. At the end of the Bibliography, preceding the indexes, I 
shall publish corrections and additions, and shall be very grate- 
ful to all readers for any suggestions and assistance through the 
medium of the PuitosopHicAL Review ; completeness in a 
Kant Bibliography can be attained only through united effort. 


List OF ABBREVIATIONS EMPLOYED. 


/. D. = Inaugural Dissertation. 

A. D. B., 50, 1, 17 = Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek. Vol. 50, Part 1, p. 17. 

A. G., I, 30 = Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, 1884. Vol. II, p. 3o. 

A. L. Z, 1791, UI, 345 or 1791. 4. B. 3 = Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung. 
Jena, 1791. Vol. III, p. 345 or 1791. Intelligenzblatt, p. 3. 

A. M., U1. = Altpreussische Monatsschrift, 1864. Vol. 2, et seq. 

A. RX. = Kant: Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Rechtslehre (No. go). 

A. T. = Kant: Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Tugendlehre (No. go). 

Athr. = Kant: Anthropologie in pragmatischer Hinsicht (No. 98). 

B. M., 1789, 14, S. 49 = Berlinische Monatsschrift, 1789. Vol. 14, p. 49. 

Eck., 1794, UI, 3, S. 7 = Ik. Gr. Rdf. Eckermanns Theologische Beytrige, 1794. 
Vol. III, Part 3, p. 7. 

£iz., 1791, I, 1 = Erlanger Literaturzeitung, 1791. Vol. 1, p. 1. 

Erf. 1791, S. 1 = Erfurter gelehrte Zeitung, 1791, p. 1. 

Ex. Ph. 17, 3 = Zeitschrift fiir exacte Philosophie. Vol. 17, p. 3. 
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fr, = Kant: Zum ewigen Frieden (No. 84). 

G. g. A. 1785, I, 1 = Gottinger Anzeigen von gelehrten Sachen. 1785. Vol. 1, 
p- I. 

Gr. = Kant: Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten (No. 58). 

Grfw., 1785, S. 1 = Neueste kritische Nachrichten, ed. by J. G. Pt. M@ller. 
Greifswald. 1785, p. 1. 

Gth. 1785, I. 1 = Gothaische gelehrte Zeitungen. 1785. Vol. I, p. 1. 

fa = Kants simmtliche Werke, ed. by Hartenstein, 1838-9. 

1b == The same, in chronological order; ed. by Hartenstein, 1867-8. 

J. . A. 1799. I, 1 = Journal zur Aufklarung iiber die Rechte und Pflichten der 
Menschen und Biirger von K. C. E. Schmidt, K. Grolmann und F. W. D. Snell. 
1799. Vol. I, p. 1. 

J. Av 1795, 30 = Annalen der Philosophie und des philosophischen Geistes; ed. 
by L. H. Jakob. 1795, p. 30. 

J. ph. Ax 1795, 3 = Philosophischer Anzeiger zu dem vorigen Werk. 1795, p. 3. 

K’r., K’s., K’ sch = Kant,.Kantianer, Kants, Kantisch. 

XK. A. M, 1791, I, 1, S. 7. Allgemeines Magazin fiir kritische und populire 
Philosophie; ed. by J. W. A. Kosmann. 1791. Vol. I, Part I, p. 7. 

A. G. Z. = Kénigsbergische gelehrte und politische Zeitungen. 

Ai = Kants simmtliche Werke; ed. by I. H. v. Kirchmann. 

Ut ph. B., 6 = Philosophische Bibliothek, oder Sammlung der Hauptwerke der 
Philosophie alter und neuer Zeit (Philosophical Library, or Collection of the Chief 
Works of Philosophy of later and earlier Times); with the coéperation of well 
known scholars; edited, translated, explained, and furnished with biographical 
sketches by I. H. v. Kirchmann. Part 6. 

Ar. J. Ph. 1 = Schellings und Hegels kritisches Journal der Philosophie. 
(1801-3.) Vol. I. 

Z., 1785, I, 1 = Neue Leipziger gelehrte Zeitungen. 1785. First Quarter, p. 1. 

L. J. 1800, I, 1 = Leipziger Jahrbuch der neuesten Litteratur. 1800. Vol. I, p. 1. 

MW. A. = Kant: Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissenschaft. (No. 64.) 

Mrg. = Jakobs Priifung der Mendelssohnschen Morgenstunden nebst einer Ab- 
handlung von Imm. Kant. (No. 63.) 

Mtr., 1, S. 3 = Materialien zur Geschichte der kritischen Philosophie in 3 Samm- 
lungen. Erste Sammlung, p. 3. 

N., 1791, S. t = Niirnberger gelehrte Zeitungen. 1791, p. 1. 

No. 12 = No. 12 of this Bibliography. 

N. A. D. B., 83 1, 3 = Neue allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek. Vol. 83, Part I, 
“ x. D. M,, 1789, 1, S. 31 == Neues deutsches Museum. Vol. I, p. 31. 

N. ph. Me 1790, I, 1, S. 33 = Neues philosophisches Magazin, Erlauterungen 
und Anwendungen des Kantischen Systems bestimmt; ed. by I. H. Abicht and 
F. G. Born. 1790. Vol. II, Part 1, p. 33. 

WN. Pr. Pr. Bl. = Neue preussische Provinzial-Blatter. Kénigsberg. 1846 et sqq. 

N. Th. A. = Neue theologische Annalen. 

N. 7h. J, 1, 1, 3 = Neues theologisches Journal. Vol. I, Part 1, p. 3. 

Nth. Ph. J, 1 =F. Im. Niethammers philosophisches Journal (1795-1800; 
vol. 5-10, ed. in conjunction with J. Gli. Fichte), Vol. I. 

N. 7. M. = Der neue Teutsche Merkur. 

Oédd., 1788, I. S. 1 = Oberdeutsche allgemeine Literaturzeitung. 1788. Vol. I, 
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Ph. Ax 1794, Il, 3, S. 30 = Philosophisches Archiv, ed. by. J. A. Eberhard. 
1794- Vol. II, Part 3, p. jo. 

Ph. B., 1, 3 = Philosophische Bibliothek von Feder und Meiners. Vol. I, p. 3. 

Ph. J 1793, Ul, 3, S. 17 = Philosophisches Journal fiir Moralitat, Religion und 
Menschenwohl; ed. by C. Chr. E. Schmid and (both the first volumes) Fr. W. D. 
Snell. 1793. Vol. II, Part 3, p. 17. 

Ph. Mg., 1792, 1V, 10 = Philosophisches Magazin; ed. by J. A. Eberhard. 1792. 
Vol. IV, p. 10. 

Ph. Mh., 1890, XXVI, 3 = Philosophische Monatshefte. 1890. Vol. XX VI, 
p- 3- 

Pr. J. = Preussische Jahrbiicher. 

ri. = Kant: Prolegomena zu einer jeden kiinftigen Metaphysik, etc. No. 49. 

Pr. V. = Kant: Kritik der praktischen Vernunft (No. 67). 

kK. = Kants simmtliche Werke; ed. by Rosenkranz und Schubert. 

el. = Kant: Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft. (No. 79.) 

R. V., a oder b oder ¢ = Kant: Kritik der reinen Vernunft. First or second or 
third edition. 

Str. = Kant: Der Streit der Fakultiten. (No. 96 a.) 

7., 1785, S. 1 == Tiibinger gelehrte Anzeigen. 1785. p. 1. 

7. M. = Der Teutsche Merkur. 

7h. A. 11 = Annalen der neuesten theologischen Litteratur and Kirchen- 
geschichte. Vol. II. 

(”. = Kant: Kritik der Urtheilskraft. (No. 71.) 

V. A. = Vaterlandisches Archiv fiir Wissenschaft, Kurst, Industrie und Agr- 
cultur oder Preussische Provincial-Blatter. Kénigsberg. 

V.w. Ph., 1878, Ul, S. 18 = Vierteljahrschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie. 
1878. p. 18. 

W., 1791, I, 1 = Wiirzburger gelehrte Zeitungen. 1791. Vol. I, p. 1. 

Z.f. Ph. (N. F., 1878, 72, S. 3.) = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und speculative 
Theologie, von 1847 an; Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik. 
(Neue Folge.) 1878. Vol. 72, p. 3. 


Parr I: Writincs or Kant, Nos. 1-159. 


A. Complete Editions, Nos. 1-4. 


1) Kant’s Werke; carefully revised complete edition, in 10 vols. ; ed. 
by Hartenstein. 8vo. Leipzig: Modes and Baumann. Vols. 1-8, 1838 ; 
vols. g-10, 1839.— Vol. I: Writings on Philosophy in general and on 
Logic ; with a preface by G. Hartenstein. xxxiv, 487 pp. (containing 
nos. 32, 34, 35, 39, 51, 62, 83, 86-87, 96a, 104).— Vol. II: . Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason. 698 pp. — Vol. III : Minor metaphysical writings. 
xvi, 499 pp. (containing nos. 22, 40, 41, 42, 49, 70, 88, 110).— Vol. IV: 
Principles of a Metaphysic of Morals; Critique of practical Reason ; 
together with the Treatise on the Philosophy of History. xvi, 358 pp. 
(containing nos. 50, 52-4, 58-9, 67).— Vol. V: Metaphysic of Morals, 
in two parts ; Doctrine of Rights; Doctrine of Virtue ; together with the 
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short treatises on Morals and Politics. xvi, 484 pp. (containing nos. 48, 
56, 61, 78, 84, 90, 92, 97)..— Vol. VI: Writings on the Philosophy of 
Religion. xvi, 408 pp. (containing nos. 30, 33, 63, 73, 79, 81). — Vol. VII : 
Critique of Judgment ; Observations on the Feeling of the Beautiful and 


_the Sublime: 439 pp. — Vol. VIII : Writings on Natural Science, 1st divi- 


sion ; with three plates. xxiv, 568 pp. (containing nos. 17-18, 20-21, 23, 
29, 64).— Vol. IX: Writings on Natural Science, 2d division ; Physical 
Geography. xviii, 466 pp. (containing nos. 106, 19, 25-28, 55, 80, 109). — 
Vol. X ; Writings on Anthropology and Pedagogics. Also a collection of 
letters and public announcements, with a chronological list of Kant’s com- 
plete works and a portrait engraving. xxx, 610 pp. (containing nos. 31, 
36-7, 44, 57, 66, 69, 89, 98, 75, 77, 91, 93, 101, 108, 14a [I, IV, Vv], 47, 
129ga, 111, 126, 118, 112, 127, 119, 121, 117, 129). 

2) Kant: Simmtliche Werke; ed. by Karl Rosenkranz and Friedr. 
Wilh. Schubert. 8vo. Leipzig: Voss. Vols. 1-4, 7-10, 1838; vols. 5, 
6, 1839; vol. 12, 1840; vol. 11, 1842.— Part I: Minor Logico-Meta- 
physical Writings ; ed. by Karl Rosenkranz. xlii, 661 pp. (containing nos. 
22, 30, 32-35, 39, 42, 47, 62, 63, 70, 110, 83, 86-88).— Part II: Critique 
of Pure Reason ; ed. by Rosenkranz. xviii, 814 pp.— Part III: Prolego- 
mena to any Future Metaphysic ; Logic ; ed. by Rosenkranz. xi, 344 pp. 
— Part IV: Critique of Judgment; Observations on the Feeling of the 
Beautiful and the Sublime ; ed. by Rosenkranz. xiii, 472 pp.— Part V: 
Writings on the Philosophy of Nature ; ed. by Schubert and Rosenkranz. 
xvi, 437 pp. (containing nos. 17, 21, 23, 29, 41, 64).— Part VI: Writings 
on Physical Geography ; ed. by Schubert. xi, 808 pp. (containing nos. 18- 
20, 25-28, 44, 55, 57, 66, 80, 109). — Part VII, division 1 : Minor Practical 
and Anthropological Writings ; ed. by Schubert. xviii, 430 pp. (containing 
nos. 144 Il, 31, 37, 40, 48, 50-52, 54, 56, 59, 61, 69, 73, 78, 81, 84, 89, 
92). — Part VII, division 2: Anthropology in its Pragmatic Relations ; ed. 
by Schubert. 279 pp. — Part VIII: Principles of a Metaphysic of Ethics ; 
Critique of Practical Reason ; ed. by Rosenkranz. vii, 319 pp. — Part IX: 
Metaphysics of Ethics, in two parts ; Pedagogics ; ed. by Schubert. xvi, 
440 pp.— Part X: Religion within the Limits of mere Reason ; Contro- 
versy between the Faculties ; ed. by Rosenkranz. xi, 388 pp. — Part XI, 
division 1; Kant’s Letters, Announcements, and Fragments from Posthu- 
mous Writings ; ed. by Schubert. 280 pp. (containing nos. 130 [1-v1!], 
129a, Il, 112, 117-121, 126-129, 36, 14a [IV, VI], 77, 93, 91, 106; also 
pp. 217-220, concerning Kant’s Posthumous Writings). — Division 2: Kant’s 
Biography ; compiled by Schubert, mainly from manuscripts ; with portrait, 
fac-simile, and medallions (on two pages). viii, 220 pp. (containing no. 130 
{vim and part of 11] and no. 131).— Part XII: History of the Kantian 
Philosophy by Rosenkranz. 498 pp. 

3) Kant: Simmtliche Werke; ed. in chronological order by G. Harten- 
stein. 8 vols., 8vo. Leipzig: Voss. Vols. 1-5, 1867 ; vols. 6-8, 1868. — 
Vol. I, with three lithographed plates: xix, 487 pp. (containing nos. 17- 
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27).— Vol. IL: xvi, 464 pp. (containing nos. 28-45).— Vol. III: xv, 619 
pp. (containing no. 46).— Vol. IV: xii, 507 pp. (containing nos. 48-59, 
61-64, 66, 130 [Iv]).— Vol. V: xvi, 500 pp. (containing nos. 67, 71).— 
Vol. VI: xii, 498 pp. (containing nos. 70, 69, 73, 78, 81, 83, 84, 86-89). — 
Vol. VII: xvi, 663 pp. (containing nos. 90, 92, 96-98, 102-103, 130 [v]). 
—Vol. VIII: xviii, 821 pp. (containing nos. 104, 109, 130 (1), 108, 110, 
75, 77, 91, 93, 106, 130 [11, II, VI-VIII], 47, I11, 129a, 131, 126, 118, 
76, 112, 127, 121, 14a [VI], 119-120a, 117, 129). 

4) Kant: Sdmmtliche Werke; ed. by J. H. von Kirchmann. 8 vols. 
in 57 parts. 8vo. Berlin: Heimann. From 1874 on, Leipzig: Koshny. 
From 1880 on, Heidelberg : Weiss. (Only a new titular-edition of the cor- 
responding parts of K. ph. B., the several reprints of which I am about 
to mention.) Vol. I. Parts 1-6: Critique of Pure Reason. xii, 720 pp. 
(= K. ph. B. Parts 2, 4, 6, 9-11. Vol. 2, 1868 ; 2nd edition, 1871 ; 3rd 
edition, 1873; 4th edition, 1877; 5th edition, 1881; 6th edition, 1884). 
Vol. I]. — Parts 7-8: Critique of Practical Reason. viii, 196 pp. (= K. 
ph. B. H. 15, 16. Vol. 7, 1869; 2nd edition, 1871). Parts 9-12: Cri- 
tique of Judgment. xii, 382 pp. (= K. ph. B. H. 17, 20, 21, 24. Vol. 9, 
1869 ; 2nd edition, 1873). Vol. I11.— Parts 13-14: Prolegomena. vi, 152 
pp. (= K. ph. B. H. 53, 54. Vol. 22, 1869 ; 2nd edition, 1876). Part 15: 
Ground Principles. vi, 95 pp. (= K. ph. B. H. 61. Vol. 28, 1870). Parts 
16-19: Metaphysic of Morals. x, 351 pp. (= K. ph. B. H. 66, 67, 73, 
81. Vol. 29, 1870).—Vol. IV. Parts 20, 21: Logic, VI, 164 pp. (= K. 
ph. B. H. 55, 56. Vol. 23, 1869; 2nd edition, 1876). Parts 22-24: 
Anthropology. xiii, 266 pp. (= K. ph. B. H. 28, 30, 31. Vol. 14, 1869 ; 
2nd edition, 1873; 3rd edition, 1880). -Parts 25-27: Religion. viii, 242 
pp. (= K. ph. B. H. 35, 37, 39. Vol. 17. 1869; 2nd edition, 1875) (con- 
taining also no. 14a Iv). —Vol. V. Parts 28-35: Minor Works on Logic 
and Metaphysics. Divisions 1-4: viii, 176; 156; vi, 176; 179 pp. (= K. 
ph. B. H. 92-5, 100-3. Vol. 33, 1870) (containing nos. 32, 34, 35, 39, 51, 
62, 83. — 86, 87, 96a, 130 [Vv]. — 22, 40-2. — 70, 88, 110). — Vol. VI. Parts 
36-40: Minor Writings on Ethics and the Philosophy of Religion. Divi- 
sions 1-2: viii, 224 pp.; vi, 178 pp. (= K. ph. B. H. 105, 106, 110. 1870. 
H. 138, 139. 1871. Vol. 37) (containing nos. 50, 52-4, 59, 48, 56, 61, 78, 
84, 92, 97-—30, 33, 63, 73, 81).—Vol. VIL: Minor Writings on the 
Philosophy of Nature. Division 1. Parts 41-44. viii, 306 pp. (= K. ph. B. 
H. 143-6. 1872). Division 2. Parts 45-50, 461 pp., with wood engravings 
(= K. ph. B. H. 164-9. 1873, vol. 49) (containing nos. 20, 64.— 17-19, 21, 
23-9, 43, 55, 80).—Vol. VIII. Parts 51-7: Miscellaneous Essays and 
Correspondence. viii, 562 pp. (= K. ph. B. H. 170-6, vol. 57, 1873) (con- 
taining nos. 36-8, 44-5, 57, 66, 69, 89, 102-3, 108, 14a [I, v1] 130 [1I-1v, 
VI-VII1}, 75, 77, 91, 93, TOT, 106, 31, 47, TIT, 129a, 131, 126, 118, 76, 112, 
127, 121, 14a VI, 119-120a, 117, 129).—Vol. IX. Supplement. Division 1: 
Physical Geography. ix, 322 pp.(=K. ph. B. H. 249-53. 1877). Division 2: 
Kant’s Four Latin Dissertations. vi, 122 pp. (= K. B. H., 261, 262. 1878, 
vol. 76). 
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The edition of Ros. and Schub. is more complete than 
Hartenstein’s first, and is especially valuable on account of 
K.’s Biography and the history of the Kantian Philosophy. 
But Hartenstein’s first edition is noticeably more exact and 
trustworthy. This is still more true of the second, in which 
the later additions of Ros. and Schub. are reprinted. The 
chronological arrangement of K.’s works is decidedly the best, 
as may be seen, ¢.g., from the fact the systematic arrangement 
disconnects writings of the sixties which from the standpoint 
of historical development are intimately related. As regards 
the accuracy of the text, correction of typographical errors 
in the original editions, and enumeration and comparison 
of legitimate and illegitimate re-issues, the second edition of 
Hartenstein is by far the best, but is still far from perfect. 
Greater bibliographical accuracy is found in the new separate 
editions of the chief works. Kirchmann’s edition should be 
avoided. It is a faulty reprint of Hartenstein’s second ; there 
is even left standing a reference by Hartenstein to his first 
edition (Ki. viii, pp. 290-1, note) in which this is mentioned 
as “my earlier complete edition.” In the translation of the 
Latin Dissertations the grossest errors occur; e.g. (No. 42 
§ 14, 5) connatus is translated as Versuch, etc. 


B. Jncomplete Collections of Kant’s Works, Nos. 5-16. 


5) Kant: Kleine Schriften (without Kant’s knowledge). 8vo. Neuwied 
1793. Haupt. ii, 239 pp. (containing nos. 50, 51, 55, 59, 62, 66, 73). 

6) Kant: Zerstreute Aufsdtze. 8vo. Frankfurt and Leipzig. 1793. 
ii, 220 pp. (without Kant’s knowledge; containing nos. 50-1, 55-7, 59, 63, 
62, 66, 73). ° 

7) Kant: Zwo Abhandlungen tiber moralische und politische Gegen- 
sténde. 8vo. Frankfurt and Leipzig. 1795. 158 pp. Second edition, 
K6nigsberg and Leipzig. 1796. 158 pp. (containing nos. 78, 81). 

8) Kant: Neue kleine Schriften; reprinted from the Berliner Monats- 
schrift. Place of publication lacking. 1795. t1o pp. Sometimes “ Frank- 
furt and Leipzig” seems to be given as the place of publication (without 
K.’s knowledge; containing nos. 81, 80, 78). 

9) Kant; Neue kleine Schriften. 8vo. Lingen. 1795. Jiilicher (with- 
out K.’s knowledge), Heinsius and Kayser mention, of the year 1795, 
only this collection, without bracketing place or publisher — no. 8 not at 
all; probably nos. 8 and 9 are identical, the real publisher of no. 8 being 
Jiilicher in Lingen. 
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10) Kant: Friihere noch nicht gesammelte kleine Schriften. Large 8vo. 
Lintz. 1795. At the cost of the editor (Really Zeitz, Webel). viii, 350 pp. 
(containing nos. 17, 25, 42, 44, 57). A second part came out in 1797 with 
Frankfurt and Leipzig as place of publication (Zeitz, Webel). Large 8vo. 
xviii, 130 pp. (In this only no. 20 is reprinted.) 

11) Kant: Opera ad philosophiam criticam ; trans. into Latin by Fr. Gl. 
Born. Large 8vo. Leipzig : Schwickert. — Vol. 1(587 pp. 1796) containing 
no. 46.— Vol. II (555 pp. 1797), nos. 49, 64, 58, 79.— Vol. III (xxviii, 
516 pp. 1797), nos. 67, 71.— Vol. 1V (vi. 820 pp. 1798), nos. 78, 84, 40, 
34, 50, 51, 59, 66, 57, 73, 62, 38, 81, 86, 88, 33, go. 

12) Kant: Simmtliche kleine Schriften; arranged in chronological 
order. 4 vols., 8vo. Kénigsberg and Leipzig. (Really Voigt in Jena.) 
Counterfeit edition. — Vol. I (494 pp. 1797) contains nos. 17, 20.— Vol. 
II (526 pp. 1797), nos. 25, 34, 32, 33, 38, 40, 35-—Vol. III (612 pp. 
1797), nos. 42 (translated), 44, 47, 50, 51, 55, 56, 52, 54, 61, 59, 62, 63, 
66, 73, 78, 81, 57, 89, 86, 87. The page-numbers, 317-337, are passed 
over. — Vol. IV, first division (152 pp. 1798), nos. 88, 92, 93, 96, 80, 97 ; 
also pp. 99-138, a treatise falsely ascribed to Kant; Betrachtungen tiber 
das Fundament der Kréfte und die Methoden, welche die Vernunft an- 
wenden kann dariiber zu urtheilen. Also ascribed to Kant by Borowski 
(no. 14a, pp. 73-4) and J. G. Wald (second contribution to the Biography of 
Professor Kant, no. 28, 1804); v. Elditten being the real author (cf. K.’s 
letter to Schiitz, Sept. 13, 1785). 

13) Kant: Vermischte Schriften; authentic and complete edition (ed., 
with introduction and notes, by J. H. Tieftrunk). 3 vols., Large 8vo. Halle. 
1799. Renger. — Vol. I (cxxviii, 676 pp., containing nos. 17, 20, 25, 32, 34; 
pp. 577-584, Tieftrunk’s preface to no. 32. For the introduction, cf. Part 
II of this Bibliography under Tieftrunk, 1799). — Vol. II (iv, 700 pp., con- 
taining nos. 35, 33, 40, 38, 42 [Latin and German], 47, 57, 50, 51; pp. 230- 
46, Tieftrunk’s appendix to no. 33).— Vol. III. (vi. 594 pp., containing 
nos. 55, 56, 59, 62, 63, 66, 73, 78, 81, 80, 89, 86-8, 93, 97, 96; PP. 577-94, 
Schlettwein’s challenge, cf. no. 93). 

13a) Kant: Vermischte Schriften; authentic and complete edition. 
4th vol. With the subordinate title, Sammlung einiger bisher unbekannt 
gebliebener kleiner Schriften von I. Kant. Second much enlarged edition ; 
Large 8vo. Kénigsberg. 1807. Nicolovius. VIII, 424 pp. (the second edition 
of no. 14 up to p. 80 agreeing with this) (containing no. 29, 31, 37, 39, 41, 
18, 19, 22, 26, 23, 27, 28, 30, 14a II, 48, 69, 52, 54, 61, 111). 

14) Kant: Sammlung einiger bisher unbekannt gebliebener kleiner 
Schriften; ed. by Fr. Theod. Rink. Large 8vo. Kénigsberg. 1800. 
Nicolovius. 80 pp. (containing nos. 29, 31, 37, 39, 41) 

14a) Kant: Beilagen zu der “ Darstellung des Lebens und Charakters 
J. Kants. By L. E. Borowski.” 8vo. Kénigsberg. 1804. Nicolovius. 

I) pp. 206-210, reprint from no. 36. 

Il) pp. 211-25. Letter concerning Swedenborg to Fri. v. Knobioch, 
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Aug. 10, 1763, with the title: “Wie dachte Kant iiber Swedenborg im 
Jahre 1758?" (Date incorrect.) Reprinted: Ha. X, pp. 453-459; R. vii, 
1, pp.°3-11; Hb. ii, pp. 27-34; Ki. viii, pp. 277-284. No. 13a, pp. 362-70. 
Also by J. F. J. Tafel in 1) the Preface to Swedenborg’s Revelations, 
vol. i, 1823, pp. ccxxxiii, et sq., 2) Collection of original Records concerning 
the Life and Character of E. Swedenborg. 1839. pp. 106-12 (incomplete), 
3) “The Supplement to Kant’s Biography,” etc. 1845. pp. 14-20., 
4). “ Swedenborg and his Opponents,” etc. Part V. 1856. pp. 108-114. 
Also by Fr. Zéllner in Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen, vol. i, 1878, 
pp. 194-198. These facts are stated by K. Kehrbach, pp. xxvi-—vii of his 
edition of 7rdume eines Geistersehers, etc. Small 8vo. Leipzig. 1880. 
Ph. Reclam, jun., where the letter also is found pp. 69-75. The third 
supplement III (in Bor’s Biography, pp. 226-232, is a reprint from no. 69. 
IV), pp. 233-7. (Aant’s Censurleiden.) Kant’s contribution to Bor’s Bio- 
graphy (Ha. x, pp. 544-6; R. xi, 1, pp. 199-201 ; Hb. vi, pp. 103-4 [ Note]; 
Ki. iv, Parts 25-7, pp. 8-10 [Note]; Kehrbach’s edition of no. 79, pp. iv to 
vi). v, pp. 238-50. Reprint from no. 48. Also vi, pp. 5-7. Reprinted 
letter of Kant to Borowski (Ha. x, pp. 539-40; R. xi, 1, pp. 130-1; Hb. 
viii, pp. 785-7. Ki. viii, pp. 513-4. 

15) Aant: Vorsiigliche kleine Schriften und Aufsdtze,; ed. with notes 
by Fr. Chr. Starke (pseudonym fiir I. A. Bergk); nebst Betrachtungen 
iiber die Erde und den Menschen aus ungedruckten Vorlesungen von Imm. 
Kant. In 2 vols. Large 8vo. Leipzig. 1833. Expedition des europai- 
schen Aufsehers. st vol. xii, 307 pp. 2nd vol. viii, 326 pp. New titular 
edition entitled: Ant; Vorsiigliche kleine Schriften und Aufsatze, nebst 
Betrachtungen iiber die Erde und den Menschen, with notes ; ed. by F. Ch. 
Starke. Large 8vo. Quedlinburg. 1838. Ernst. Ist part, xii, 302 pp. 
2nd part, viii, 335 pp. (Only the preface to the Ist part is new, and in 
place of the last section of this is a notice of Ernst’s book-business. The 
literary advertisements of the editor’s publications, which in 1833 were 
appended to the rst vol. (pp. 303-7), stand in 1838 at the close of the 2nd 
Part, pp. 327-335-) The tst vol. (i) contains nos. 50, 59, 44, 57, 51, 62, 66, 
78, 80, 73, 88, 80, 55, 96, 69. The conclusion, pp. 290-302 (Kant’s 
Thoughts on the State and its Government, on Revolutions and Reforms, 
etc.), is an extract from the 1st section of the 2nd part (which deals with 
political rights) of the Doctrine of Rights. The 2nd vol. (ii) contains nos. 
92, 56, 86, 38, 40, 96a (in part), 89, 37; pp. 262-282 contain “ Observa- 
tions on the Earth and Man,” from the unprinted lecture-notes on Physical 
Geography, dating 1791, as worthless and trivial as Bergk’s notes on the 
works of Kant, and offering nothing not already known. pp. 284-302: Short 
sketch of the Critical Philosophy. (Reprint of the greater part of the 
“ Architektonik” in R. V. and several passages from Hippel’s “ Lebens- 
laufen nach aufsteigender Linie.” 1779.) pp. 302-8. Kant’s Thoughts 
on the Church (extract from the 3rd part of no. 79). pp. 308-321: How and 
in What Order should Kant’s Critical Writings be studied? Together with 
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a historico-literary account (the last quite inadequate). pp. 322-6: How 
should Philosophy be taught? (Reprint of the general part of no. 39.) 

16) Kantiana: Beitrége su Immanuel Kant’s Leben und Schriften; 
ed. by R. Reicke, in N. Pr. Pr. BL, 3rd series, vol. V., 1860, pp. 97-176. 
Also separate. Large 8vo. Kénigsberg. 1860. Theile (Beyer). vii, 83 pp. 
(containing in the 2nd appendix nos. 43, 45, 102, 103; for the other con- 
tents, cf. the 2nd part of this Bibliography under Reicke, 1860). 


C. Kant’s Detached Writings. Nos. 17-159. 


17) Kant: Gedanken von der wahren Schitzung der lebendigen Kréfte 
und Beurtheilung der Beweise, deren sich Letbnitz und andere Mechaniker 
in dieser Streitsache bedient haben, nebst einigen vorhergehenden Betrach- 
tungen, welche die Kraft der Korper tiberhaupt betreffen. 8vo. Kénigs- 
berg. 1747 (Title-page incorrectly gives 1746; cf. Hartenstein’s edition). 
Dorn. xxiv, 240 pp. Ha. viii, pp. 1-206; R. v, pp. 1-231; Hb. i, pp. 
1-177; Ki. vii, 2, pp. 1-231; no. 10, pp. 129-350; no. 12, i, pp. 1-294; 
no. 13, i, pp. 1-282. 

18) Kant: Untersuchung der Frage: ob die Erde in threr Umdreh- 
ung um die Achse, wodurch sie die Abwechselung des Tages und der 
Nacht hervorbringt, einige Verdnderung seit den ersten Zeiten thres Ur- 
sprungs erlitten habe; welches die Ursache davon sei, und woraus man 
sich threr versichern kinne ? (Granted the prize for the current year by the 
Royal Academy of Science in Berlin); Die Kénigsberger wéchentlichen 
Frag- und Anzeigungs-Nachrichten. 1754. nos. 23-24. (Ha. viii, pp. 
207-216; R. vi, pp. 1-12; Hb. i, pp. 179-186; Ki. vii, 2, pp. 257-265 ; 
no. 13a, pp. 81-go.) 

19) Kant: Die Frage, ob die Erde veralte, phystkalisch erwogen. 
Same place. 1754. Parts 32-7 (Ha. ix, pp. 1-24; R. vi, pp. 13-37; Hb. 
i, pp. 187-206; Ki. vii, 2, pp. 233-56; no. 13a, pp. 91-120). 

20) Aant: Allgemeine Naturgeschichte und Theorie des Himmels, oder 
Versuch von der Verfassung und dem mechanischen Ursprunge des ganzen 
Weltgebiudes, nach Newton'schen Grundsdtzen abgehandelt. Anon. 8vo. 
K6nigsberg und Leipzig. 1755. Petersen, liv, vi, ii, 200 pp. An extract 
from this, extending to the fifth main division of the 2nd part, was handed 
over by Kant himself to Gensichen and incorporated in Herschel, Will; 
Ueber den Bau des Himmels ; translated from the English by G. M. Sommer, 
together with an authentic extract from Kant’s General Natural History and 
Theory of the Heavens by Joh. Friedr. Gensichen. 8vo. Kénigsberg. 1791. 
Nicolovius. pp. 161-204. 

A counterfeit edition of the work itself appeared with the additional 
designation: New edition with the author’s recent Emendations. 8vo. 
Frankfurt and Leipzig. 1797. xviii, 130 pp. (identical with no. ro, IT). 
A new issue of the counterfeit edition came out. Large 8vo. Zeitz. 
1798. Webel. xxii, 143 pp. (corrected by the editor, M. F. Frege 
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after Gensichen’s extract, and furnished with notes [confirmations by 
recent astronomers] and a short sketch of the Newtonian system [pp. 
1-6]. The description, “with . . . recent ementations” is not justified). 
There appeared still another issue of the counterfeit edition, described as 
the 4th, counting the original edition. Large 8vo. Zeitz. 1808. xxii, 149 pp. 
Webel. The same reprinted in Ha. viii, pp. 217-381; R. vi, pp. 39-226; 
Hb. i, pp. 207-345; Ki. vii, 1, pp. 1-169; no. 12, vol. I, xxxviii pp, and 
PP- 295-494; no. 13, i, pp. 283-520. The Natural History and 2 supple- 
ments were edited separately by K. Kehrbach. Small 8vo. Leipzig. 1884. 
Ph. Reclam, jun. xxi, 191 pp. Universal-Library, no. 1954. 955. (Supple- 
ment 1: pp. 171-188 =the 7th discussion of the 2nd division of the “only 
possible Ground of Proof” (no. 33). Supplement 2: pp. 188-191: Gen- 
sichen’s preface and appendix to his extract. Trustworthy edition, even if, 
according to the editor’s own statement, it makes no claim to philological 
exactitude. The paging of the original edition is given as well as that of 
Ha., R., Hb., Ki. The same edited by H. Ebert. 8vo. Leipzig. 1890. 
Engelmann. tot pp. in Oswald's Klassiker der exakten Wissenschaften, 
no. 12. 

21) Kant: Meditationum quarundam de igne succinta delineatio. 
(Doctor-dissertation.) 1755. First published from the Proceedings of the 
Faculty by Schubert, and at the same time by Hartenstein from a copy. 
(Ha. viii, pp. 383-404 ; R. v, pp. 233-254; Hb. i, pp. 347-363 ; Ki. ix, 2, 
pp. 1-22; translated in Ki. vii, 2, pp. 267-294.) 

22) Aant: Principiorum primorum cognitionis metaphysicae nova 
delucidatio (Kant’s Habilitations-Schrift). Quarto. Kénigsberg. 1755. 
Hartung. ii, 38 pp. (Ha. iii, pp. 1-44; R. i, pp. 1-44; Hb. i, pp. 365-400 ; 
Ki. ix, 2, pp. 43-84 ; translated in Ki. v, 3, pp. 1-51; no. 13a, pp. 121-172; 
translated, pp. 173-248.) 

23) Kant: Metaphysicae cum geometria junctae usus in philosophia 
naturali, cujus specimen I. continet monodoiogiam physicam. Quarto. 
Kénigsberg. 1756. Hartung. 16, pp. (Ha. viii, pp. 405-424; R. v, pp. 
255-274; Hb. i, pp. 457-472; Ki. ix, 2, pp. 23-41; translated in Ki. vii, 2, 
pp- 295-318; no. 13a, pp. 261-284; translated, pp. 285-316.) 

24) Kant: Von den Ursachen der Erderschiitterungen bei Geleghenheit 
des Ungliicks, welches die westlichen Lander von Europa gegen das Ende 
des vorigen Jahres (1755) betroffen hat, in den K6énigsberger Frag- und 
Anzeigungs-Nachrichten. 1756. Parts 4-5 (Hb. i, pp. 401-411; Ki. vii, 
2, PP- 319-33!) 

25) Kant: Geschichte und Naturbeschretbung der merkwiirdigsten Vor- 
fille des Erdbebens, welches an dem Ende des 1755sten Jahres einen 
grossen Theil der Erde erschiittert hat. 4, Kénigsberg (February) 1756. 
Hartung. 40 pp. (Ha. ix, pp. 25-64; R. vi, pp. 227-68; Hb. i, 413-445; 
Ki. vii, 2, pp. 333-372; no. 10, pp. 45-86; no. 12, ii, pp. 1-52; no. 13, i, 
521-574.) 

26) Kant: Fortgesetzte Betrachtung der seit einiger Zeit wahrgenom- 
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menen Erderschiitterungen; in den Kénigsberger Frag- und Anzeigungs- 
Nachrichten. 1756. No. 15 and 16 (Ha. ix, pp. 65-76; R. vi, pp. 269- 
80; Hb. i, pp. 447-456; Ki. vii, 2, pp. 373-383; no. 13a, pp. 249-260.) 

27) Kant: Neue Anmerkungen zur Erlaiuterung der Theorie der Winde, 
wodurch er sugleich zu seinen Vorlesungen einladet. 4, Kénigsberg 
(April). 1756. Driest. 12 pp. (Ha. ix, pp. 77-92; R. vi, pp. 281-98; Hb. 
i, pp. 473-487; Ki. vii, 2, pp. 385-401; no. 13a, pp. 317-336; also in no. 
105, iv, pp. 37 et sqq. From this a special reprint, large 8vo, Hamburg, 
1805, Vollner). 

28) Kant: Entwurf und Ankiindigung eines Collegii der physischen 
Geographie nebst dem Anhange einer kurzen Betrachtung iiber die 
Frage: 0b die Westwinde in unsern Gegenden derum feucht sind, weil 
sie tiber ein grosses Meer streichen. Quarto. Kénigsberg. Date lacking. 
(1757, of. A.M. 1890, p. 230.) Driest. 8 pp. (Ha. ix, pp. 93-106; R. vi, pp. 
299-312; Hb. ii, pp. 1-11; Ki, vii, 2, pp. 403-415; no. 13a, pp. 336-350.) 

29) Kant: Neuer Lehrbegriff der Bewegung und Ruhe und der damit 
verknipften Folgerungen in den ersten Griinden der Naturwissenschaft, 
wodurch zugleich seine Vorlesungen in diesem halben Jahre angekiindigt 
werden. 4, Kénigsberg (April) 1758. Driest. 8 pp. (Ha. viii, pp. 425-437; 
R. v, pp. 275-289; Hb. ii, pp. 13-25; Ki. vii, 2, pp. 417-432; no. 13a, pp. 
I-23; no. I4, pp. I-23). 

30) Kant: Versuch einiger Betrachtung tiber den Optimismus, wo- 
durch er sugleich seine Vorlesungen auf das bevorstehende halbe Jahr 
ankiindigt. 4, Kénigsberg (October), 1759. Driest. 8 pp. (Ha. vi, pp. 
1-10; R. i, pp. 45-54; Hb. ii, pp. 35-43; Ki. vi, 2, pp. I-10; no. 13a, pp. 
351-361). 

31) Kant: Gedanken bei dem friihzetitigen Ableben des Herrn Johann 
Friedrich von Funk, in einem Sendschretben an seine Mutter. 4, Konigs- 
berg. 1760. Driest. 8 pp. (Ha. x, pp. 460-7; R. vii, 1, pp. 125-134; Hb. 
ii, pp. 45-52; Ki, viii, pp. 349-357; no. 13a, pp. 24-33; no. 14, pp. 24-33). 

316) Kant: Brief iiber Swedenborg an Fri. von Knobloch. 1763. 
cf. No. 142, ii. 

32) Kant: Die falsche Spitsfindigkeit der vier syllogistischen Figuren 
erwiesen. 8vo. Kénigsberg. 1762. Kanter. 35 pp. Counterfeit edition. 
8vo. Frankfurt and Leipzig. 1797. (Zeitz, Webel) (Ha. i, pp. 1-18; R. 
i, pp. 55-74; Hb. ii, pp. 53-68; Ki. v, 1, pp. 1-18; no. 12, ii, pp. 113-144; 
no. 13, i, pp. 575-610 [pp. 577-84, Tieftrunk’s introduction]). 

33) Kant: Der einzig migliche Beweisgrund zu einer Demonstration 
des Daseins Gottes. 8vo. Kénigsberg. 1763 (more precisely, Michaelmas, 
1762). Kanter. xiv, 205 pp. New titular edition, 1770, according to 
Schwab, Ph. A. 1792, i, 2, p. 4. According to Hb. ii, p. v, the preface is 
lacking, and the title reads: “The only possible Proof of the Existence of 
God.”— The same: New unchanged re-issue with the original title, but 
false ascription of the original edition to the year 1783. K@6nigsberg, 1794. 
Hartung. — Counterfeit edition; Leipzig. 1794. (Ha. vi, pp. 11-128; R. 
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i. pp. 161-286; Hb. ii, pp. 107-205; Ki. vi, 2, pp. 11-128; no. 11, iv, 
pp. 428-538 ; no. 12, ii, pp. 145-288; no. 13, ii, pp. 55-229 [pp. 230-46, 
Tieftrunks’ note in criticism of the “Ground of Proof”]). The 7th discus- 
sion of the 2d division is reprinted (pp. 171-188) as supplement 1 in Kehr- 
bach’s edition of the A//gemeine Naturgeschichte, etc. (cf. no. 20). 

34) Kant: Versuch, den Begriff der negativen Grossen in die Welt- 
wetsheit einzufiihren. 8vo. Kénigsberg. 1763. Kanter, viii, 72 pp. 
New edition, 1794. Counterfeit edition; Gratz, 1797 (Ha. i, pp. 19-62; 
R. i, pp. 113-160; Hb. ii, pp. 69-106; Ki. v, 1, pp. 19-61; no. 11, iv, 
pp. 161-199; no. 12, ii, pp. §3-112; no. 13, i, pp. 611-676). 

35) Kant: Untersuchung tiber die Deutlichkeit der Grundsatze der 
natirlichen Theologie und der Moral. In answer to the question proposed 
by the Royal Academy of Science of Berlin in the year 1763. (First part 
completed 1763); published by the Academy together with Mendelssohn's, 
under the title: Abhandlung iiber die Evidenz in metaphysischen Wissen- 
schaften, which obtained the prize offered by the Royal Academy of Berlin 
in the year 1763 ; together with a Treatise on the same subject, which the 
Academy regarded as the second best. 4. Berlin. 1764. Haude and Spener, 
pp. 67-99 (Ha. i, pp. 63-96; R. i, pp. 75-111; Hb. ii, pp. 281-309; Ki. v, 1, 
pp. 63-95 ; no. 12, ii, pp. 479-526; no. 13, ii, pp. 1-54). 

36) Kant: Ueber den Abenteurer Jan Pawlikowics Zdomozyrskich 
Komarnichki; in the Kdénigsberger (Kanter’s) gelehrten und politischen 
Zeitungen; 1764. No. 3 (Ha. x, pp. 1-4; R. xi, 1, pp. 197-9; Hb. ii, 
pp. 207-209; Ki. viii, pp. 63-5; no. 14a, pp. 206-210). 

37) Kant: Versuch tiber die Krankheiten des Kopfes. The same. 
1764. nos. 4-8 (Ha. x, pp. 5-22; R. vii, 1, pp. 13-30; Hb. ii, pp. 211- 
225; Ki. viii, pp. 67-83; no. 13a, pp. 34-55; no. 14, pp. 34-553; no. 15, 
ii, pp. 206-222). 

38) Aant: Beobachtungen tiber das Gefiihl des Schinen und Erhabenen. 
8vo. Kénigsberg. 1764. Kanter, 110 pp. 2d edition, same place, 1766. 
3d edition, Riga. 1771. Hartknoch (both with a number of serious typo- 
graphical errors.) Latest edition (counterfeit) Gratz. 1797. (Ha. vii, pp. 
377-439; R. iv, pp. 397-472; Hb. ii, pp. 227-280; Ki. viii, p. 1-62; 
no. II, iv, pp. 325-380; no. 12, ii, pp. 298-378; no. 13, ii, pp. 347-434; 
no. 15, ii, pp. 42-107.) 

39) Kant: Nachricht von der Einrichtung seiner Vorlesungen im 
Winterhalbjahr. 1765-66. 8vo. Kénigsberg. 1765. Kanter. 16p. (Ha. i, 
pp. 97-108 ; R. i, pp. 287-299; Hb. ii, pp. 311-321; Ki. v. 1, pp. 97-108 ; 
no. 13a, pp. 56-70; no. 14, pp. 56-70; Reprint of the general part in 
no. 15, ii, pp. 322-6.) 

40) Kant: Trédume eines Geistersehers, erldutert durch Tréume der 
Metaphysik. Small 8vo. K6nigsberg. 1766. Kanter, Riga and Mietau. 
1766. Hartknoch. 128 pp. (Anon.) (Two reprints were made by Hart- 
knoch in 1766. cf. Kehrbach’s edition, pp. ix, et sq.) The same, ed. by 
K. Kehrbach. Text of the edition (A) 1766 with consideration of editions 
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Band C. Small 8vo. Leipzig. Ph. Reclam, jun. xxxiii, 75 pp. Universal 
library, no. 1320. (Very trustworthy edition; the paging of the original 
edition as well as that of the editions of Ha., R., Hb., Ki., is reprinted, 
pp. 69-75, are appended to no. 111.) (Ha. iii, pp. 45-112; R. vii, 1, pp. 
31-107 ; Hb. ii, pp. 323-381; Ki. v, 3, pp. 53-1193 no. 11, iv, pp. 97-160; 
no. 12, ii, pp. 379-478; no. 13, ii, pp. 247-346; no. 15, ii, pp. 107-178). 

41) Kant: Von dem ersten Grunde des Unterschiedes der Gegenden 
im Raume, in the Wéchentlichen Kénigsberger Frage- und Anzeigungs- 
Nachrichten. 1768. nos. 6-8. (Ha. iii, pp. 113-122; R. v, pp. 291-301; 
Hb. ii, pp. 383-91; Ki. v, 3, pp. 121-130; no. 13a, pp. 71-80; no. 14, 
pp. 71-80.) 

42) Kant: De mundi sensibilis atque intelligibilis forma et principiis 
dissertatio pro loco professionis logicae et metaphysicae ordinariae rite sib- 
vindicando. 4, Kénigsberg. 1770. Hartung. 38 pp. (Ha. iii, pp. 123- 
162; R. i, pp. 301-341; Hb. ii, pp. 393-425; Ki. ix, 2, pp. 85-122; trans- 
lated, K. v, 3, pp. 131-176; no. 10, pp. 1-44; no. 12, iii, pp. 1-63 [trans- 
lated]; no. 13, ii, pp. 435-88 [from pp. 489-566 translated)). 

43) Recension der Beckmannschen Uebersetzung der Schrift von Mos- 
cati tiber den Unterschied der Structur der Menschen und Thiere, from 
the Kénigsberger gelehrten und politischen Zeitungen. 1771. no. 67 (Hb. 
ii, pp. 427-431; Ki. vii, 2, pp. 433-7; no. 16, pp. 66-68 [N. Pr. Pr. Bl. 
pp. 158-161). 

44) Kant: Von den verschiedenen Racen der Menschen, sur Ankiindi- 
gung der Vorlesungen der physischen Geographie im Sommerhalbjahr, 
1775. 4, Kénigsberg. Hartung. 12 pp. Altered and extended in Engel’s 
Philosoph fiir die Welt. Leipzig. 1777. Part II, pp. 125-164 (not in 
the later editions). (Ha. x, pp. 23-44; R. vi, pp. 313-332; Hb. ii, pp. 
433-51; Ki. viii, pp. 85-107; no. 10, pp. 87-106; no. 12, iii, pp. 65-90; 
no. 15, i, pp. 38-56.) 

45) Aant: 3 Aufsdtze tiber das Dessauer (Basedowsche) Philanthropin, 
from the Kénigsberger gel. und polit. Zeitungen. 1776. no. 26, pp. 101 et 
sqq-; 1777, no. 25, pp. 97-8 ; and 1778, supplement to no. 68. Only in the 
case of the middle essay is Kant’s authorship certain; this is reprinted in 
“ Pedagogical Conversations, by Basedon and Campe.” Dessau. 1777. 
no. 3, pp. 296-301, and in K. v. Raumer: History of Pedagogics, second 
part, 5th edition, 1879, pp. 234-6. (Hb. ii, pp. 453-464; Ki. viii, pp. 109- 
122; no. 16, pp. 71-81 [N. Pr. Pr. Bl. pp. 163-173). 

40) Kant: Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Large 8vo. Riga. 1871. Hart- 
knoch. xxii, 856 pp. Second edition, corrected here and there, same place, 
1787, xliv, 884 pp. The 3d to the 7th editions (1790, 1795, 1799, 1818, 
1828, from 1799 on, Leipzig: Hartknoch) are reprinted word for word, 
though incorrectly, from the 2d edition. From the 4th edition on, a table 
of contents of eight pages is added to the preface ; from the 5th edition on, 
a notice of corrections, two pages in length, stands at the end of the work. 
In order to make room for this, the last four pages are so closely printed that 
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the text numbers only 822 pp. — Counterfeit, 3d edition. Frankfurt, 1791; 
Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1794. The greater part of the Architektonik was 
reprinted in no. 15, ii, pp. 284-294. The later editions are based either 
on the 1st or the 2d edition, variations from the others being printed in and 
beneath the text, and in special supplements. The following take the text of 
the 1st edition: R. ii, and Kehrbach; Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, text 
of the edition of 1781 with addition of collected variations from the edition 
of 1787; ed. by Karl Kehrbach. Small 8vo. Leipzig. Ph. Reclam, jun. 
xxiv, 703 pp. (Universal Library, no. 851-5); 2d corrected edition, 1878, 
xxvi, 703 pp. (A very exact edition, but badly got up; the paging is given 
of R. Va. and R. Vb., as well as of the Rosenkranz, Hartenstein, and 
Kirchmann editions.) The following adopt the text of the 2d ed.: Ha. ii, 
Hb. iii, Ki. i; also the following separate editions: G. Hartenstein. Large 
8vo. Leipzig, 1853. Voss. xviii, 668 pp. Zhe same: same place, 1868, xv, 
619 pp. (identical with Hb. iii.) The most reliable of the older editions. 
B. Erdmann. Large 8vo. Same place. 1878. xvi,676 pp. 2d stereotype- 
edition. Same place. 1880. xvi, 676 pp. 3d abundantly corrected, stereo- 
typed edition. Large 8vo. Hamburg and Leipzig. 1884. Voss. xxii, 680 pp. 
pp. 649-680: editor’s appendix in revision of the text. Precise, but hyper- 
critical ; style, orthography, and punctuation modernized; the paging of 
R. Vb. (as well as that of R. Va. in its variations from R. Vb.) is given on 
the margin. £. Adickes, Ed. with introduction and notes. 8vo. Berlin. 
1889. Mayer and Miller. xxvii, 723 pp. (The paging of R. Vb. and of 
R. Va. in its variations from R. Vb. is indicated on the margin.) 


The marginal notes give continuously the content of the 
separate sections, arranging, referring backwards or forwards, 
and indicating the repetitions which with Kant so often add to 
the difficulty of comprehension. A part of the notes under the 
text presents the content and worth of the more important sec- 
tions, their place in and relation to the whole Kantian system, 
taking account of whether they owe their origin and nature to 
really philosophic or merely systematic and architectonic con- 
siderations ; in the latter case they are naturally without scien- 
tific value. With this formal, there occurs in particular cases 
also material criticism. Another part of the notes carries out 
in detail the proof that the work of several years is pieced 
together in the Critique,—the sole hypothesis which renders 
the many contradictions and repetitions of the text psychologic- 
ally explicable. An attempt is made to separate the products 
of different times, which are put together sometimes skillfully, 
sometimes unsatisfactorily, and, whenever it is possible, to 
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arrange them chronologically. From this it is seen that the 
problem proposed in the introduction is connected with the 
analytico-synthetical formula only as an after-thought, and that 
the transcendental deduction in A is put together from six 
separate deductions belonging to different times. 


Meyers Volksbiicher. Nos. 761-9. (Merely a reprint of the second 
edition and therefore worthless for scientific purposes.) 8vo. Leipzig. 
Wien. 1890. Bibliographical Institute. 643 pp. With an introduction to 
Kant'’s life and work by R. Zimmermann (taking up the first 14 pages). 

47) Kant’s: Briefwechsel mit Lambert, in J. H. Lambert's teutscher 
gelehrter Briefwechsel; ed. by J. Bernoulli. Berlin. 1781. Vol. 1. pp. 
333-08. (Ha. x, pp. 468-492. RB. i, 343-370. Hb. viii, pp. 649-670. Ki. 
viii, pp. 358-382. No. 12, iii, pp. 91-128. No. 13, ii, pp. 607-632.) 

47a) Kant: Nachricht an Aerste, in the supplement to No. 31 of the 
Konigsberger gelehrten und politischen Zeitungen of April 18, 1782, (con- 
cerning the influenza epidemic in the year 1782). Reprinted in Reicke, 
Rud. I. Kant’s Nachricht an Aerzte iiber die Friihlings—Epidemie des 
Jahres 1782. (N. Pr. Pr. Bl. 3rd series, 1860, vol. vi, pp. 184-190, more 
exactly, pp. 186-7.) 

48) Aant;: Ueber Schulz’ Versuch einer Anleitung sur Sittenlehre fiir 
alle Menschen ohne Unterschied der Religion. Part 1, in the “ Raison- 
nirendes Biicherverzeichniss.” Kénigsberg. 1783. Hartung. No. 7, pp 
93-104. (Ha. v, pp. 337-344. R. vii, 1, pp. 135-142. Hb. iv, pp. 133-9. 
Ki. vi, 1, pp. 68-76. No. 13a, pp. 371-8. No. 14a, pp. 238-250.) 

49) Kant: Prolegomena zu einer jeden kiinftigen Metaphystk die als 
Wissenschaft wird auftreten kinnen. Large 8vo. Riga. 1783. Hart- 
knoch. 222 pp. Counterfeits: Frankfurt and Leipzig. 1791, 1794. Also 
very probably two arranged by Hartknoch himself, with the date 1783. 
(Cf. Erdmann’s edition, p. vii.) Ha. iii, pp. 163-316. R. iii, pp. 1-166. 
Hb. iv, pp. 1-131. Ki. iii. no. 11, ii, pp. 1-138. The same, ed. and historic- 
ally explained by B. Erdmann. Large 8vo. Leipzig. 1878. Voss. x, cxiv, 
155 pp. pp. 145-152, appendix for revision of text ; pp. 153-5, compara- 
tive table of the various editions. . 


Like all Erdmann’s editions, very exact, but with the form of 
the text quite modernized ; original paging given. The passages 
which Erdmann suspects of having been interpolated in the 
original explanatory extract from the R. V. as a consequence 
of the criticism of the R. Va. in the Gg. A. are bracketed and 
printed in smaller type. Cf. further the 2nd part of this 
Bibliography under Kant, 1878. 
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The same ed. by A. Schudz. Small 8vo. Leipzig. 1888. Ph. Reclam, 
jun. 230 pp. Universal-Library, nos. 2469-70. 


The edition is much inferior to that of Kehrbach. The 
appendix (pp. 177-214) for textual criticism is thoroughly 
dilettante, unnecessarily diffuse, making a display of quite 
irrelevant points of Germanistic philology, which seem after all 
to offer nothing which could not be obtained without any pre- 
vious training from Weigand’s Lexicon. The formal treatment 
of the text is thus quite unsatisfactory. The preface (pp. 1-24) 
has value only through the reprint of the Garve-Feder criticism 
from the Gg. A. 1782 (pp. 4-11). 


As supplement are added (pp. 215-228) K’s correspondence with Garve, 
reprinted from A. Stern’s article, “On Garve’s Relation to Kant” (cf. no. 
151), and 2 Figures by Prof. Cantor toward comprehension of the geomct- 
rical illustrations in §13. The paging of the original edition as well as that 
of R., Hb., Ki., and Erdmann is reprinted ; that of Ha. is lacking. 

50) Kant: Idee zu einer allgemeinen Geschichte in weltbiirgerlicher 
Absicht. B. M. 1784. Nov., pp. 386-410. (Ha. iv, pp. 291-310. R. 
vii, 1, pp. 315-335; Hb. iv., pp. 141-157; Ki. vi, 1, pp. 1-19; no. 5, pp. 
1-33, no. 6, pp. 1-25; no. I1, iv, pp. 200-216; no. 12, iii, pp. 131-158: 
no. 13, ii, pp. 661-686; no. 15, i, pp. 1-19; an extract in no. 134, pp. 5—%). 

51) Kant: Beantwortung der Frage: Was ist Aufklirung? B. M. 
Dec., 1784, pp. 481-94. (Ha.i, pp. tog-118; R. vii, 1, pp. 142-154; Hb. 
iv, pp. 159-168; Ki. v, 1, pp. 109-19; no. 5, pp. 34-50; no. 6, pp. 25-37; 
no. 11, iv, pp. 217-224; no. 12, iii, pp. 159-172; no. 13, ii, pp. 687-700; 
no. 15, i, pp. 75-84; no. 134, pp. 9-17.) Literal separate reprint without 
the concluding note. Large 8vo. Potsdam, 1845. Stuhr. 8 pp. Cf. also 
no. 124. 

52) Kant: Recension von Herders Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte 
der Menschheit. A. L. Z. 1785, i, pp. 17a—22b. 

53) Aant: Erinnerungen des Recensenten der Herderschen Ideen su 
einer Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit, iiber ein im Februar des 
deutschen Merkur (1785) gegen diese Recension gerichtetes Schreiben. A. 
L. Z. 1785. Appendix to March number (last page of the first vol.). 

54) Kant: Recension des 2ten Theils der “deen.” A.L.Z. 1785, iv, 
pp. 153a-156b. (Ha. iv., pp. 311-338; R., vii, 1, pp. 337-362 (only 
52-54); Hb. iv, pp. 169-191; Ki. vi, 1, pp. 21-47; no. 12, iii, pp. 207-233 
(only 52 and 54); no. 13a, pp. 383-414 (only 52 and 54). 

55) Kant: Ueber die Vulkane im Monde. B. M. 1785, Marz, pp. 
199-213. (Ha. ix, pp. 107-18; R. vi, pp. 391-402; Hb. iv, pp. 193-202; 
Ki., vii, 2, pp. 439-450; no. 5, pp. 51-68; no. 6, pp. 37-50; no. 12, iii, 173- 
188; no. 13, iii, pp. 1-16; no. 15, i, pp. 248-57.) 
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56) Kant: Von der Unrechtmidssigheit des Biichernachdrucks. 1785, 
May, pp. 392-417. (Ha. v, 345-56; R., vii, 1, pp. 155-67; Hb. iv., pp. 203- 
13; Ki. vi, 1, pp. 77-88; no. 6, pp. 50-64; no. 12, iii, pp. 189-206; no. 13, 
iii, pp. 17-32; no. 15, ii, pp. 9-19.) 

57) Kant: Bestimmung des Begriffs einer Menschenrace. B.M. 1785, 
Nov., pp. 390-417. (Ha. x, pp. 45-64; R., vi, pp. 333-54; Hb., iv, pp. 215- 
231; Ki. viii, pp. 123-142; no. 6, pp. 64-89; no. 10, pp. 107-128; no. II, 
iv, pp. 271-288; no. 12, iii, pp. 531-558; no. 13, ii, pp. 633-660; no. 15, i, 
pp- 65-75.) 

58) Kant: Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten. Large 8vo. Riga. 
1785. Hartknoch, xiv and 28 pp. Second edition, 1786. Same place, 
xiv and 128 pp. (with some changes of Kant’s own). Third edition, 1792. 
Fourth edition, 1797. Same place. (Unchanged reprint of the second. 
Counterfeit : 8vo. Frankfurt, 1791. (Ha. iv., pp. 1-94; R., viii, pp. 1-101; 
Hb. iv., pp. 233-311; Ki. iii; no. 11, ii, pp. 251-346.) 

59) Kant: Muthmasslicher Anfang der Menschengeschichte. B. M. 
1786. Jan., pp. 1-27. (Ha. iv., pp. 339-358. R. vii, 1, pp. 363-83; Hb. 
iv, pp. 313-29; Ki. vi, 1, pp. 49-68; no. 5, pp. 69-103; no. 6, pp. go-115; 
No. 11, iv, pp. 225-241; no. 12, iii, pp. 245-274; no. 13, iii, pp. 33-60; no. 
15, i, pp. 20-38.) 

60) Kant: Schluss der Recension von Mendelssohns Morgenstunden. 
A. L. Z. 1786, i, pp. 55-6; according to J. E. Erdmann: Versuch einer 
wissenschaftlichen Darstellung der Geschichte der neueren Philosophie, 
iii, 1, 1848, pp. 241. B. Erdmann: Kant’s Criticism, 1878, pp. 144-6. 
According to Vaihinger (Ph. Mh. 1880, xvi, p. 194, note), the passage of th> 
criticism, placed in square brackets (A. L. Z., pp. 1-6, 49-56) give evi-. 
dence of having utilized Kantian passages. 

61) Kant: Ueber Hufelands Grundsatz des Naturrechts. A. L. Z 
1786, ii, pp. 113-116. (Ha. v. pp. 357-62; R. vii 1, pp. 169-174; Hb. iv, 
pp. 331-6; Ki. vi, 1, pp. 89-94; no. 12, iii, pp. 239-44; no. 13a, pp. 
414-19.) 

62) Kant: Was heisst: sich im Denken orientiren? B. M. 1786, 
Oct., pp. 304-330. (Ha. i, pp. 119-136; R. i, pp. 371-390; Hb. iv, pp. 
337-53; Ki, v, 1, pp. 121-139; no. 5, pp. 104-38; no. 6, pp. 122-147; no. 
I1, iv, pp. 308-324; no. 12, iii, pp. 275-304; no. 13, iii, pp. 61-88; no. 15, 
i, pp. 85-102; extracted in no. 134, pp. 18-21.) 

63) Kant: Einige Bemerkungen zu Jakobs Priifung der Mendelssohn- 
schen Morgenstunden (in eben dieser Schrift). 8vo. Leipzig. 1786. Hein- 
sius, pp. li-Ix. (Ha. vi, pp. 129-135; R. i, pp. 391-8; Hb. iv, pp., 463-8; 
Ki. vi, 2, pp. 129-136; no. 6, pp. 115-122; no. 12, iii, pp. 305-14; no. 13, 
iii, Pp- 89-08.) 

64) Kant: Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissenschaft. 
Large 8vo. Riga. 1786. Hartknoch. xxiv, 158 pp. 2nd edition, 1787. 
Same place. (Some typographical errors corrected.) 3d edition. Leipzig. 
1800, Hartknoch. (Reprint of the second) Counterfeit. Frankfurt and 
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Leipzig. 1787. Latest edition. Same place. 1794. (Ha. viii, pp. 439- 
568; R. v, pp. 303-436; Hb. iv, pp. 355-462; Ki. vii, 1, pp. 171-306; 
no. 11, ii, pp. 139-252.) 

65) Kants Beispiele von Widerspriichen der puren Vernunft, die auf 
alle Ricksicht auf Erfahrung Verzicht thut, in: Sokratische Unterhaltun- 
gen tiber das Aelteste und Neueste aus der christlichen Welt. 2nd vol. 
1788. pp. 116-161 (Reprint of the Antinomies). 

66) Kant: Ueber den Gebrauch teleologischer Principien in der Philo- 
sophie. T.M. 1788, Jan., pp. 36-52, Feb., pp. 123-135. (Ha. x, pp. 65- 
98; R. vi, pp. 355-389; Hb. iv, pp. 469-496; Ki. viii, pp. 143-175; no. 5, 
pp. 139-199; no. 6, pp. 148-193; no. II, iv., pp. 242-270; no. 12, iii, pp. 
337-384; no. 13, iii, pp. 99-144; no. 15, i, pp. 103-135.) 

67) Kant: Kritik der praktischen Vernunft. Large 8vo. Riga. 1788. 
Hartknoch, 292 pp. Second edition, 1792. Same place; 3d edition —? 
4th edition, 1797. Same place; 5th edition. Leipzig, 1818. Hartknoch; 
6th edition, 1827. Same place. (All editions nearly identical; in the 2nd 
only insignificant corrections; the 4th reprinted from the rst.) Counterfeit: 
New edition. Frankfurt. 1791-8. Gritz. 1796. (Ha. iv, pp. 95-290; 
R. viii, pp. 103-318; Hb. v, pp. 1-169; Ki. ii, no. 11, iii, pp. i-xxviii, 1— 
108.) The same, ed. by K. Kehrbach. Text of the edition of 1788 (A), 
with consideration of the 2nd edition, 1792 (B), and the 4th edition, 1797 
(D). 8vo. Leipzig. 1878. Ph. Reclam. jun., xiv, 196 pp. Universal- 
Library, no. 1111-12. (Trustworthy edition; the 3rd edition has never 
existed according to Kehrbach; paging given of the original edition and of 
R., Ha., Hb., Ki.) 

68) Kant: Recension von Ulrichs Eleutheriologie. A, L.Z. 1788, ii, 
no. 100, pp. 177-184, made by Kraus on the basis of an essay by Kant, 
which Vaihinger tries to reconstruct in Ph. Mh., 1880 xvi, pp. 192-208 (an 
hitherto unknown essay of Kant on Freedom), in doing which he credits 
Kant with too much, since Kraus speaks of a short essay of Kant from 
which he had to make out the criticism. 

69) Kant: Ueber Schwirmerei und die Mittel dagegen, in Borowskis 
Schrift: Cagliostro, einer der merkwiirdigsten Abenteurer unseres Jahr- 
hunderts. Kénigsberg. 1790. pp. 160-6. 2d edition, pp. 186-92. (Ha. 
x, pp. 99-104; R. vii, i, pp. 109-113; Hb. vi, pp. 69-73; Ki. viii, pp. 177- 
189; no. 13a, pp. 379-82; no. 14a, pp. 226-32; no. 15, i, pp. 285-290.) 

70) Kant: Ueber eine Entdeckung, nach der alle neue Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft durch. eine altere entbehrlich gemacht werden soll. 8vo. 
Kénigsberg. 1790. Nicolovius. 126 pp. 2d edition. Same place, 1791 
(unchanged except for correction of a few typographical errors). (Ha. iii, 
pp- 317-394; R. i, pp. 399-482; Hb. vi, pp. 1-68; Ki. v, 4, pp. 1-78.) 

71) Kant: Kritik der Urteilskraft. Large 8vo. Berlin and Liebau. 
1790. Lagarde and Friederich, lviii, 476 pp. Second edition. Same place, 
1793, viii, 482 pp. (much corrected by Kehrbach and an unknown proof- 
reader). 3d edition. Berlin. 1799. Lagarde, lx, 482 pp. (A number of 
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deviations from the second edition, which cannot with certainty be at- 
tributed to K.) Counterfeits; Frankfurt. 1792. Frankfurt and Leipzig. 
1794. Gratz. 1797. (Ha. vii, pp. 1-376; R. iv, pp. 1-395; Hb. v, pp. 
170-500 [reprint, not of the 2d, as H. incorrectly says, but of the 3d 
edition]; Ki. ii; no. 11, iii, pp. 169-516). The same, ed. by K. Kehrbach. 
Text of the edition of 1790 (A) with addition of all the variations of the 
editions of 1793 (B) and 1799 (C). 8vo, Leipzig. 1878. Ph. Reclam., 
jun. xxix, 392 pp. Universal-Library, nos. 1027-1030. (First discovered 
the true relations of the three editions; index of variations not wholly 
complete; paging given of the original editions and of the editions of R., 
Ha., Hb., Ki.) The same, ed. by B. Erdmann. Large 8vo. Hamburg. 
1880. Voss. xlii, 421 pp. (pp. 374-421; editor’s appendix for textual revi- 
sion. pp. 341-73 is no. 83 reprinted.) 2d stereotype-edition. Large 8vo. 
Hamburg and Leipzig. 1884. Voss. (In the main, a reprint of the second 
edition; in particular places the text of the 1st or 3d editions is preferred; 
very exact index of variations; text modernized in style, punctuation and 
orthography; original paging given; cf. the 2d part of this Bibliography 
under Kant, 1880.) 

72) Kant: Recension des Ph. Mg. Vol. ii, in der A. L. Z. 1790, iii, 
no. 281-4, pp. 807 e¢ sgg. von Schultz auf Grund mehrerer Aufsatze Kant’s 
geschrieben. Cf. no. 158. 

73) Kant: Ueber das Misslingen aller philosophischen Versuche in 
der Theodicee. B.M. 1791, Sept. pp. 194-225. (Ha. vi, pp. 137-158: 
R. vii, 1, pp. 385-408; Hb. vi, pp. 75-93; Ki. vi, 2, pp. 137-159; mo. 5, 
pp. 200-39; no. 6, pp. 194-220; no. II, iv, pp. 289-307; no. 12, iii, pp. 
385-416; no. 13, iii, pp. 145-176; no. 15, i, pp. 203-224.) 

74) Kant: Vom radicalen Bisen in der Menschennatur, in B. M. 
1792, April. pp. 323-385. This is incorporated also in “ Religion” as the 
first section. 

75) Kant: Ueber den Verfasser des Versuchs einer Kritik aller Offen- 
éarung, in Intelligenzblatt of the A. L. Z. 1792. no. 102, p. 848. (Ha. x, 
p- §53, note; Hb. viii, p. 595; Ki. viii, p. 287.) 

76) Kant: Brief an Maimon, in dessen Lebensgeschichte, von thm 
selbst geschrieben und herausgegeben von K. P. Moritz. Berlin. 1792. 
Part II, p. 257. Same place, pp. 255-6 of the second paragraph of the 
letter to Herz dated May 26, 1789. (R. xi, 1, p. 60, note; Hb. viii, pp. 761— 
2; Ki. viii, p. 486.) 

76a) Kant: 1 Brief an Jung—Stilling in Snell, lh. Pt. Ldw: Kritik 
der Volksmoral fiir Prediger nach Kantischen Grundsatzen bearbeitet. 
8vo. Frankfurt and Leipzig. 1793. Pech. 2d edition. Heidelberg. 
1796. (According to K. Kosenkranz: Geschichte der Kant’schen Philo- 
sophie. 1840. p. 313. Ros. confuses Ih. Pt. Ldw. Snell with Fr. W. D., 
who wrote no “ Volksmoral” — as the title reads according to Ros. I 
have not been able to get sight of the book. Cf. further the communi- 
cation to Jung-Stilling in no. 142.) 
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77) Kant: Ueber die von dem Buchdrucker Haupt unternommene 
Sammlung seiner kleineren Schriften, in the Intelligenzblatt of A. L. Z. 
1793. No. 61, pp. 486-7. (Ha. x, pp. 609-10, note; R. xi, 1, pp. 201-2; 
Hb. viii, pp. 595-6; Ki. viii, pp. 287-8.) 

78) Kant: Ueber den Gemeinspruch: Das mag in der Theorie richtig 
sein, taugt aber nicht fiir die Prawis, in B. M. 1793, Sept. pp. 201-84; 
Counterfeited with the title: 7. Kant’s politische Meinungen, oder iiber 
die Redensart: dies mag zwar theoretisch wahr sein, ist aber in Praxi 
nicht anwendbar. 8vo. (Place of publication lacking.) 1794. 86 pp. 
(Ha. v, pp. 363-410; R. vii, 1, pp. 175-228; Hb. vi, pp. 303-346; Ki. vi, 1, 
PPp- 95-145; no. 7, pp. t-120; no. 8, pp. 39-110; no. 11, iv, pp. 1-46; no. 
12, iii, pp. 417-490; no. 13, iii, pp. 177-248; no. 15, i, pp. 136-186; some 
passages under the title: “Vom Verhdltniss der Theorie sur Praxis im 
Staatsrecht gegen Hobbes,” in no. 134, pp. 22-4.) 

79) Kant: Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft. 
Large 8vo. Kénigsberg. 1793. Nicolovius, xxii, 296 p. 2d enlarged 
edition. Same place. 1794. xxviii, 314 p. 2 counterfeits: 8vo, Leipzig 
and Frankfurt. 1793. xxvi, 248 pp. and xxiv, 296 pp. (Ha. vi, pp. 159- 
389; R. x, pp. 1-247. [Text of the rst edition with addenda of the 2d 
edition under the text]; Hb. vi, pp. 95-301; Ki. iv [like Ha. text of the 
second edition, with the variations of the Ist under the text]; no. 11, ii, 
PP. 347-555; extract from the third part in no. 15, ii, pp. 302-8.) Zhe 
same, ed. by K. Kehrbach : Text of the edition of 1793 (A), with the varia- 
tions of the edition of 1794 (B). Small 8vo. Leipzig. 1879. Ph. Re- 
clam, jun., xxxii, 220 pp. Universal-Library no. 1231-32. (Very trust- 
worthy edition; the paging of both original editions is given as well as that 
of the editions of Ha., R., Hb., Ki. 

80) Kant; Etwas tiber den Einfluss des Mondes auf die Witterung. 
B. M. 1794, May. pp. 392-407. (Ha. ix, pp. 119-128; R. vi, pp. 403-14; 
Hb. vi, pp. 347-56; Ki. vii, 2, pp. 451-61; no. 8, pp. 25-38; no. 12, iv, 
pp. 81-98; no. 13, iii, pp. 275-90; no. 15, i, pp. 239-247.) 

81) Kant: Das Ende aller Dinge, in B. M. June, 1794. pp. 495-522. 
(Ha. vi, pp. 391-408; R. vii, 1, pp. 409-27; Hb. vi, pp. 357-72; Ki. vi, 2, 
pp- 161-178; no. 7, pp. 120-158; no. 8, pp. 1-24; no. 11, iv, pp. 381-396; 
no. 12, iii, pp. 491-530; no. 13, iii, pp. 249-274; no. 15, i, pp. 187-203.) 

82) Kant; Schreitet die Menschheit zum Bessern fort? A fragment of 
a longer treatise in the Berliner Monatsschrift in: J. Sam. Fest’s Beytrage 
sur Beruhigung und Aufklirung tiber unangenehme Dinge, etc. 8vo. 
Leipzig. Weidmann. 1794. Vol. IV. Part1. (Partial reprint from no. 50 ?) 

83) Kant: Anmerkungen zur Einleitung in die Kritik der Urteils- 
kraft, at the end of the 2d volume of Jac. Sigim. Beck's Auszug aus 
den kritischen Schriften des Herrn Prof. Kant. 8vo. Riga. 1794. Hart- 
knoch, pp. 541-590. First reprinted again in no. 15, ii, pp. 223-262 under 
the title: Ueber Philosophie tiberhaupt und iiber die Kritik der Urteils- 
kraft insbesondere ; then Ha. i, pp. 137-172, and R. i, pp. §79-617 under 
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the title: Ueber Philosophie iiberhaupt; Hb. vi, pp. 373-404 and Ki. 
v, I, pp. 141-176, under the title: Ueber Philosophie tiberhaupt zur Ein- 
leitung in die Kritik der Urteilskraft, and finally by B. Erdmann in his 
Edition of U. (cf. no. 71) pp. 341-373, under the title: /. S. Beck’s Aus- 
sug aus Kant's urspriinglichem Entwurf der Einleitung in die Kritik 
der Urteilskraft. (Cf. as to the relation between K. and Beck, and the 
original of the Auszug to be found in Rostock, nos. 155 and 156.) 

84) Kant: Zum ewigen Frieden, ein philosophischer Entwurf. 8vo. 
Kénigsberg. 1795. Nicolovius, 104 pp. New enlarged edition, 1796. 
112 pp. (Little except the “second appendix” is new.) A counterfeit of 
the first edition was published by Nicolovius in 1795, with only very 
slight changes ; also, 8vo, Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1796. 95 pp. 8vo, same 
place, 1797. 93 pp. Gratz, 1796. In 1796 appeared also a French trans- 
lation under the auspices of Kant, who was dissatisfied with the one edited 
in Bern in 1795 with the title: Projets de paix perpétuelle. It bears the 
title: Projet de paix perpétuelle: Essai Philosophique par Emmanuel 
Kant. Traduit de [’ Allemand avec un nouveau supplément de [auteur. 
8vo. Kénigsberg. 1796. Nicolovius. 114 pp. Zhe same reprinted in 
Ha. v, pp. 411-466; R. vii, 1, pp. 229-291; Hb. vi, pp. 405-454; Ki. vi, 1, 
pp. 147-205; no. 11, iv, pp. 47-96; no. 136; passages therefrom in no. 
134. pp. 25-28. Zhe same, separate edition by K. Kehrbach. Text of 
edition A (1795) with consideration of the manuscript of editions Aa (1795) 
and B (1796). Small 8vo. Leipzig. 1881. Ph. Reclam, jun., xxxii, 56 pp. 
Universal-Library, no. 1501. (Most trustworthy edition; paging of both 
original editions as well as of editions Ha., R., Hb., Ki.) The second 
appendix of 1796 is also reprinted in F. Schmidt-Warneck : “ Die Socio- 
logie Fichtes.” Large 8vo. Berlin. 1884. Puttkammer and Miihlbrecht, 
Supplement, pp. 205-8. 

85) Kant: Constitutio principiorum metaphysicae morum, in latinum 
convertit. J. C. Zwanziger. 8vo. Leipzig. 1796. Comptoir fiir Lit- 
teratur. 

86) Kant: Von einem neuerdings erhobenen vornehmen Tone in der 
Philosophie. B.M. 1796, May. pp. 387-426. (Ha. i, pp. 173-194; R. 
i, pp. 619-642; Hb. vi, pp. 463-82; Ki. v, 2, pp. 1-24; no. U1, iv, pp. 397- 
416; no. 12, iii, pp. 569-608; no. 13, iii, pp. 301-34; no. 15, ii, pp. 20-42. 
Also in the Communications of J. G. Schlosser to a Young Man, etc. 
Leipzig. 1797. pp. 124-168.) 

87) Kant: Ausgleichung eines auf Missverstand beruhenden mathema- 
tischen Streits. B.M. 1796, Oct. pp. 368-70. (Ha. i, pp. 195-8; R. i, 
pp. 643-6; Hb. vi, pp. 483-6; Ki. v, 2, pp. 25-28; no. 12, iii, pp. 609-612; 
no. 13, iii, pp. 335-8.) 

88) Kant: Verkiindigung des nahen Abschlusses eines Tractats zum 
ewigen Frieden in der Philosophie. B. M. 1796, Dec. pp. 485-504. 
Anon. Published separately by J. G. Heynitz. 8vo. 1798. 29 pp. Place 
of publication lacking (really Ulm. Wohler). (Ha. iii, pp. 395-408; R. i, pp. 
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647-661; Hb. vi, pp. 487-498; Ki. v, 4, pp. 79-92; no. 11, iv, pp. 417- 
427; no. 12, iv, pp. 1-20; no. 13, iii, pp. 339-356; no. 15, i, pp. 224-23». 
Also in the second Communication of J. G. Schlosser to a Young Man, 
etc. Leipzig. 1798. pp. 142-167.) 

89) Kant: Schreiben an Simmering tiber das Organ der Seele (at the 
end of Sémmering’s work with that title). 4, Kénigsberg. 1796. Nicol- 
ovius. pp. 81-6. (Ha. x, pp. 105-112; R. vii, 1, pp. 115-122; Hb. vi, 
pp. 455-61; Ki. viii, pp. 183-190; no. 12, iii, pp. 559-568; no. 13, iii, pp. 
291-300; no. 15, ii, pp. 200-206.) 

90) Kant: Die Metaphysik der Sitten. Erster Theil: Metaphysische 
Anfangsgriinde der Rechtslehre. xii, 235 pp. Zweiter Theil: Meta- 
physische Anfangsgriinde der Tugendlehre. x, 190 pp. Large 8vo. Ké- 
nigsberg. 1797. Nicolovius. Second enlarged edition of the Rechtslehre, 
with an appendix of explanatory notes and additions. Same place. 1798. 
xii, 266 pp. The corrections, written with regard to a criticism in the G. g. 
A., Feb. 18, 1797, had been already published separately under the title : 
Erliuternde Anmerkungen zu den metaphysischen Anfangsgriinden der 
Rechtslehre. 8vo. Same place. 1798. 32 pp. 2d edition of Tugend- 
lehre. Same place. 1803. x, 190 pp. (Few changes, nearly all without 
essential interest, the division of the Elementarlehre is changed.) Coun- 
terfeit edition of the Rechtslehre. Frankfurt, 1797. Counterfeit of the 
Tugendlehre; 2d edition. Small 8vo. Kreuznach. 1800. Kehr. (Ha. v, 
pp- 1-193, 195-336; R. ix, pp. 1-366; Hb. vii, pp. 1-173, 175-303; Ki. iii; 
no. 11, iv, pp. 539-694, 695-820; an extract from the Staatsrecht in no. 
15, i, pp. 290-302.) 

g1) Kant: Ueber seinen angeblichen Antheil an den Schriften Th. 
Gottlieh von Hippel’s unter dem Titel: Wegen der v. Hippelschen Autor- 


schaft, in the Intelligenzblatt of the A. L. Z., 1797, no. 9, p. 72, and in the 


Allgemeinener litterarischer Anzeiger, for the year 1797, no. 16. (Ha., x, 
pp- 570-1; R. xi, 1, pp. 204-6; Hb. viii, pp. 596-8; Ki. viii, pp. 288-go. 
Hippel’s Biography, separately reprinted from Schlichtegrolls’ Nekrologie. 
8vo. Gotha. 1801. Perthes. pp. 458-59.) 

92) Kant: Ueber ein vermeintes Recht, aus Menschenliebe zu liigen. 
Berl. Blatter. 1797, pp. 301-14. (Ha. v, pp. 467-76; R. vii, 1, pp. 293- 
301; Hb. vii, pp. 305-312; Ki. vi, 1, pp. 207-215; no. 12, iv, pp. 21-32; 
no. 15, ii, pp. 1-8.) 

93) Kant: Erklirung gegen Schlettwein, in the Intelligenzblatt of the 
A. L. Z., 1797, no. 74, June 14, p. 616; again reprinted in Berl. Blatter, 
1797, vol. i, pp. 350-2. (Ha. x, pp. §86-8; R. xi, 1, pp. 202-4; Hb. viii, 
pp. 598-9; Ki. viii, pp. 290-2; no. 12, iv, pp. 33-36; no. 13, iii, pp. 369-374.) 

94) Kant: Antwortschreiben an den Abt Sieyes in Paris. 1796; 
translated from the Latin original. 8vo. Basel. 1797. Flick. The same 
in another translation. 8vo. Frankfurt on the Main. 1797. Behrens. 
The same. Place of publication lacking. 1797,112 pp. (Gross forgery 
which, however, is disclosed at the conclusion by the anonymous author 
himself.) 
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95) Kant: UWpodcyouevwv metaphysicae cuilibet, inveniendae ab Im. 
Kanto praemissorum quaestionem primam latine reddidit. Henricus Kun- 
hardt. 8vo. Helmstadt. 1797. Fleckeisen, 74 pp. 

96) Kant: Von der Macht des Gemiits, durch den blossen Vorsatz 
seiner krankhaften Gefiihle Meister zu sein. Ein Antwortsschretben an 
Hrn. Hofr. und Prof. Hufeland, in C. W. Hufelands Journal der prakti- 
schen Arzneykunde und Wundarzneykunst. 1798, vol. 5. Part 4, pp. 
7o1-51 (with notes by Hufeland). Reprinted in no. 96a as the third sec- 
tion, pp. 163-205; no. 12, iv, pp. 37-80; no. 15, i, pp. 257-285. The same, 
ed. separately. S8vo. Jena. 1798. Academische Buchhandlung, 54 pp.; 
2nd corrected edition, ed. and furnished with notes by C. W. von Hufeland. 
8vo. Leipzig. 1824. Lauffer, 80 pp.; 3d—5th editions. Same place. 
1836, 1851, 1851; O6th—21st corrected editions. Leipzig. Geibel. 78 pp. 
1852, 54, 56, 57, 58, 59, 61, 64, 68, 70, 72, 74, 76, 80, 80, 81. The same. 
New edition. Quedlinburg. 1838. Ernst. Zhe same, under the title: 


Von der Macht des Gemiiths, oder die hochwichtige Kunst, durch den 


blossen festen Vorsatz seiner krankhaften Gefiihle Meister zu sein. Von 
dem scharfsinnigsten Denker, I. Kant, ehemaligem Professor in Kénigs- 
berg; published by the admirers of his system after the first complete 
edition of 1798, in Areuser-Biicher aus allen Gebieten. 16mo. Stuttgart. 
1856-7. Scheible, vol. iv, 46 pp. Zhe same, translated into Russian. 
Large 8vo. Leipzig. 1862. Gerhard. 85 pp. Zhe same, completed by 
confirmatory opinions from Herder, W. v. Humboldt, Goethe, etc. Large 
8vo. Berlin; 1st and 2nd editions, 1872. Sacco Nachf.; 95 pp. Zhe same. 
Ein Schreiben an Chr. Wlh. Hufeland iiber dessen Buch: “ Die Kunst, das 
menschliche Leben zu verlangern ” (ed. by. J. Rigler). Large 8vo. Berlin. 
1872. Staude, 40 pp.; 2nd reprint, 1873. Zhe same, enlarged by opinions 
from Alcott, Combe, Fowler, etc. With an appendix: Talisman gegen das 
Ungliick. Large 8vo. Schwelm; tst and 2nd reprints, 1873. Wortmann. 
148 pp. Zhe same. 16mo. Minden. 1873, 71 pp. Zhe same. New 
complete edition. 8vo. Miinchen. 1878. Unflad, 48 pp. The same in 
Biicher-Schatze; Auslese von Werken der bedeutendsten Schriftsteller des 
In- und Auslandes; 24th vol. 16mo. Leipzig. 1879. Junge, 46 pp. 
New edition, 1888. Zhe same. Small 8vo. Leipzig. 1879. Ph. Reclam., 
jun., 54 pp. Universal-Bibliothek, no. 1130. Zhe same in Haus-Biblio- 
thek; Auslese von Werken der bedeutendsten Schriftsteller des In- und 
Auslandes; 2nd vol. 16mo. Leipzig. 1881. Goldhausen, 46 pp. Zhe 
same, in Meyers Volksbiicher, no. 325. 16mo. Leipzig. 1887. Biblio- 
graphisches Institut. 31 pp. Zhe same. 16mo. Leipzig. 1888. Fock. 
46 pp. Zhe same. Ein Schreiben an Christoph Wilh. Hufeland iiber 
dessen Buch “ Makrodiotik” etc., in Bibliothek der Gesammt-Litteratur des 
In- und Auslandes, no. 247. 8vo. Halle. 1888. Hendel; 38 pp. The 
same seems to be entirely or partly incorporated in Bergk: Die Kunst, 
Krankheiten vorzubeugen; nebst Kant’s Ideen iiber moralische Diatetik. 
Leipzig. 1824. Expedition des europdischen Aufsehers. 
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96a) Kant: Der Streit der Fakultéten in drey Abschnitten. Large 
8vo. Kénigsberg. 1798. Nicolovius, xxx, 205 pp. (Ha. i, pp. 199-319; 

R. x, pp. 249-387; Hb. vii, pp. 321-428; Ki. v, 2, pp. 29-154; no. 13, iii, 
pp. 389-576 (pp. 389-428; no. 96, pp. 429-56: The Controversy of the 
Philosophical Faculty with the Jural., pp. 506-574 with the Theological; 
pp. 456-505, with the others); no. 15, ii, pp. 179-200; Controversy of the 
Philosophical Faculty with the Jural; passages therefrom in no. 134, pp. 
29-32, 43-8.) The same, ed. by K. Kehrbach. Text of the edition of 
1798. 8vo. Leipzig. 1881. Ph. Reclam, jun., 140 pp. Universal- 
Library, no. 1438. (Trustworthy edition; pp. 1-16, editor’s preface, with 
exact textual criticism and bibliographical notes; paging of the original 
edition given, as well as that of Ha., R., Hb., Ki.) 

97) Kant; Ueber die Buchmacheret. Zwei Briefe an Hrn. Fr. Nicolai. 
8vo. Kénigsberg. 1798. Nicolovius. 22 pp. (Ha. v, pp. 477-84; R., vii, 
I, pp. 303-312; Hb. vii, pp. 313-320; Ki. vi, 1, pp. 217-224; no. 12, iv, pp, 
139-152; no. 13, iii, pp. 375-389). 

98) Kant: Anthropologie in pragmatischer Hinsicht. Large 8vo. 
Kénigsberg. 1798. Nicolovius, xiv, 334 pp. 2d corrected edition. 1800. 
Same place, xvi, 332 pp. 3d edition. 1820. Same place. Universitits- 
Buchhandlung. 4th edition, with a preface by J. F. Herbart. Large 8vo. 
Leipzig. 1833. Miiller. 21% Bogen. (The second edition is essentially 
more correct and exact; the 3d and 4th are unchanged reprints of the 2d.) 
(Ha. x, pp. 113-377; R. vii, 2; Hb. vii, pp. 429-658; Ki. iv; some passages 
in no. 134, pp. 33-6.) 

99) Ratze, J. G.: Kantische Blumentese oder solche Stellen aus Kants 
Schriften, die fiir Jederman fasslich, interessant und lehrreich sind. 
Nebst einer Abhandlung tiber die Hauptresultate der kantischen Philo- 
sophie. 8vo. Zittau and Leipzig. 1799. Schéps, xvi, 150 pp. 2d edition. 
1813. 2d vol., 1801. Same place, viii, 192 pp. 

100) Kant: Elementa metaphysica juris doctrina Latine vertit. L. 
G. Koenig. 8vo. Amsterdam. 1799. von den Hengst, 235 pp. 8vo. 
Gotha. 1800. Ettinger. 8vo. Gréningen. 1820. v. Boekeren. 

1o1) Kant: Erklarung in Beziechung auf Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre, 
in the Intelligenzblatt of A. L. Z. 1799. no. 109, pp. 876-8. (Ha. x, pp. 
565-7; R. xi, 1, pp. 153-5; Hb. viii, pp. 600-1; Ki. viii, pp. 292-4. Also 
in J. G. Fichtes’ Leben und litterarischer Briefwechsel, herausgegeben von 
seinem Sohne I. H. Fichte. 2d part. Sulzbach. 1831. v. Seidel. pp. 
175-7.) 

102) Kant: Vorrede zu Jachmanns Priifung der kantischen Religions- 
philosophic in Hinsicht auf die ihr beigelegte Achnlichkeit mit dem reinen 
Mysticismus. Kénigsberg. 1800. (Hb. vii, pp. 661-2; Ki. viii, pp. 205-6; 
no. 16, pp. 81-2 [N. Pr. Pr. BL. pp. 173-4}.) 

103) Kant: Nachschrift eines Freundes zu Heilsbergs Vorrede xu 
Mielkes litthauischem Worterbuch. Kéonigsberg. 1800. Hartung. Hb. 
vii, pp. 662-3; Ki. viii, pp. 206-7; no. 16, pp. 82-3; (N. Pr. Pr. Bl. pp. 
175-6). 
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104) Kant: Logik, ein Handbuch zu Vorlesungen; at Kant's request 
ed. and in part revised from the manuscript by Glb. Benj. Jasche. 8vo. 
K6énigsberg. 1880. Nicolovius, xxiv, 232 pp. (Ha. i, pp. 321-487; R. iii, 
pp. 167-344; Hb. viii, pp. 1-143; Ki. iv.) 

105) Kant: Physische Geographie, ed. by Vollmer. 4 vols. Large 8vo. 
Mainz and Hamburg. Vollmer. Vol. I, 1st and 2d divisions, contains the 
mathematical introduction and the general description of the sea. 1801. 
vi, 264 pp. and 324 pp. The first division appeared again, revised in part, 
without date. — Vol. II. 1st division: General description of the land. 2d 
division: The outline and configuration of the land. 1802. The 2d divi- 
sion appeared in a second edition. Hamburg. 1816? 1817? Herold. 
Under the title, Beschreibung des Jiidischen Landes. Vol. Ill. 1st 
division; The description of rivers, lakes, and the atmosphere, 1803. 2d 
division: containing the conclusion of the part on the atmosphere and that 
of the whole work, 1804. Vol. IV, contains new notes in explanation of 
the theory of winds, additions, corrections, and an index to the whole work. 
1805. (Cf. no. 27.) Arranged from 3 lecture manuscripts of the years 
1778, 1782, and 1793. Kant protested against Vollmer’s illegitimate pro- 
cedure, in the Intelligenzblatt of A. L. Z. 1801. No. 120, p. 968; and in 
N. A. D. B. 1801. lix, 2, Intelligenzblatt, p. 481. 

106) Kant: Nachricht an das Publicum, die bey Vollmer erschienene 
unrechimdassige Ausgabe der physischen Geographie von Imm. Kant 
betreffend. (Ha. ix, pp. x—xi; R. xi, 1, pp. 206-7; Hb. viii, pp. 601-2; Ki. 
viii, pp. 294-5.) 

107) Kant: Metaphysik, zum Handbuche fiir Vorlesungen; prepared 
by J. B. Jasche. Large 8vo. Kénigsberg. 1802. Gébbels and Unzer. 
(This is advertised in the catalogues of Heinsius, Kayser, and Enslin; but 
it can be judged with tolerable certainty that it was only announced and 
never appeared.) 

108) Kant: Ueber Padagogik, ed. by Fr. Th. Rink. Small 8vo. Kénigs- 
berg. 1803. Nicolovius vi, 146 pp. Counterfeit: Kénigsberg. 1803. (Ha. x, 
Pp. 379-450; R. ix, pp. 367-438; Hb. viii, pp. 453-513; Ki. viii, pp. 209-276; 
several passages in no. 134, pp. 37-42. Zhe same, finished with introduc- 
tion and notes by O. Willmann in Pddagogische Bibliothek, eine Sammlung 
der wichtigsten paidagogischen Schriften dlterer und neuerer Zeit; ed. by 
K. Richter in coéperation with contemporaries of the same school. Vol. 
X, 2d series, parts 1 and 2. 8vo. Leipzig. 1873. Sigismund and Vol- 
kening. 128 pp. 2d edition, 1874. 3d edition, 1875. Zhe same, with 
Kant’s Biography; ed. by 7%. Vogt in Bibliothek padagogischer Classiker, 
eine Sammlung der bedeutendsten pidagogischen Schriften dlterer und 
neuer Zeit; ed. by Frdr. Mann, with the codperation of several educators 
and scholars. 56th and 57th parts. 8vo. Langensalza. 1878. Beyer 
and Sons. 124 pp. 2d edition, 1883. Same place, v, 127 pp. Zhe same, 
with the title: Aant, dearbeitet von G. Frohlich und Fried. Korner in 
Die Klassiker der Padagokik ; ed. by G. Frohlich, with the codéperation 
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of Béckler, Schumann, Pappenheim, and others. 8vo. Langensalza. 1890. 
Schulbuchhandlung, xvi, 402 pp. with portrait. 

109) Kant: Physische Geographie; ed. and in part revised at the 
author’s request, from his own manuscript, by Fr. Th. Rink. Large 8vo. 
Kénigsberg. 1802. Gébbels and Unzer. st vol. xvi, 312 pp. 2d vol., 
248 pp. Counterfeit: Kénigsberg. 1802. Publisher not given. (Ha. ix, 
pp. 129-466; R. vi, pp. 415-775.) (Schubert has omitted much as the 
addition of Rinks, but the separation is not carried out in a very careful 
manner.) (Hb. viii, pp. 145-435; Ki, ix, 1, cf. also Schelle’s edition, under 
Kant, 1804, in the second part of this bibliography.) 

110) Kant: Ueber die von der kinigl. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin fiir das Jahr 1791 ausgesetze preisfrage: Welches sind die wirk- 
lichen Fortschritte, die die Metaphysik seit Leibnitz’s und Wolf's Zeiten 
in Deutschland gemacht hat? Ed. by Fr. Th. Rink. Small 8vo. K6- 
nigsberg. 1804. Gébbels and Unzer. 204 pp. (Ha. iii, pp. 409-99; R. i, 
pp. 483-578; Hb. viii, pp. 515-592; Ki. v, 4, pp. 93-179.-) 

111) Aant: Ein Brief an Chrichton, first published in no. 13a, pp. 
420-4. (Ha. x, pp. 495-6; R. xi, 1, pp. 72-5; Hb. viii, pp. 724-5; Ki. viii, 
PP- 443-5.) 

112) Kant: Ein Brief an Jacobi; in Fr. H. Jacobi’s Werke, Vol. III. 
Leipzig. 1816. pp. 520-4. (Ha. x, pp. 533-5; R. xi, 1, pp. 118-120; Hb. 
pp. 762-4; Ki. viii, pp. 486-9.) 

113) Aant: Vorlesungen tiber die philosophische Religionslehre. Large 
8vo. Leipzig. 1817. Franz. viii, 214 pp. 2nd edition. Large 8vo. 
Leipzig. 1830. Taubert, xx, 235 pp. Title-page with the addition: ed. 
by K. H. L. Pélitz. (From lecture notes dating from the eighties, which 
were formerly in the possession of Rink.) 

114) Kant: Vorlesungen tiber die Metaphysik ; published by the editor 
of the Kantian lectures on philosophical religious doctrine [K. H. L. 
Pélitz}; together with an introduction containing a short review of the 
important changes in Metaphysics since Kant. 8vo. Erfurt Kayser. 1821. 
Ixiv, 343 pp. Rather uncritical compilation from two manuscripts, on the 
older of which is based the Cosmology, Psychology, and Theology; never- 
theless valuable material, especially according to the hypothesis proposed by : 

115) Erdmann, Benno: A neglected Source of the History of Kant's 
Development, in Ph. Mh. 1883. xix, pp. 129-144. (The older of the 
two manuscripts treats of the restriction of the categories to possible ex- 
perience, but holds to knowledge of things-in-themselves through concepts 
of the understanding [Verstandesbegriffe]). (It was written in the winter of 
1773-4 under the influence of Hume, as was also a manuscript essentially 
similar, but differing in many particulars, which belongs to the library of 
the University of Kénigsberg.) As to the time, cf. B. Erdmann: Re- 
flexionen zur Anthropologie. 1882. pp. 48 and 58, and against this, 
Arnoldt, A. M. 1890. xxvii, pp. 97-110. 
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This hypothesis is highly unsatisfactory, to be adopted only 
faute de mieux, and demanding a repeated and thorough ex- 
amination. Cf. Arnoldt, A. M. 1889, xxvi, p. 127. It appears 
improbable that Kant maintained one day what he denied the 
next. May not the Koénigsberg manuscript and that of Politz 
be identical and yet be composed from two lectures belonging 
to different years? Or, in case they originate from one lec- 
ture, may not the author have misunderstood Kant as regards 
the contradictory passages (cf. Kant’s letter to Herz, Aug. 28, 
1778)? Or may not Kant have been in general more dog- 
matic in the later lectures than in his books (P6l. Einl. viii; 
according to pp. vi-vii the two manuscripts in the main 
agreed) ? 


116) Erdmann, B.: Mittheilungen tiber Kant’s metaphysischen Stand- 
punkt in der Zeit um 1774, in Ph. Mh. 1884. xx, pp. 65-97. (From 
the Ontology of the Kénigsberg manuscript ; interesting matter, as are also 
I:.’s remarks on the history of the development of the particular teachings 
in both essays.) 

117) Kant: Aufsdtze, vier Briefen an Tieftrunk entnommen, theils die 
Denklehre tiberhaupt, theils die Fichtesche Philosophie betreffend, in J. H. 
Tieftrunk ; Die Denklehre in reindeutschem Gewande. Large 8vo. Halle 
and Leipzig. 1825. Reinicke & Co. pp. v-xiv. (Ha. x, pp. 572-8; R. 
xi, 1, pp. 182-190; Hb. viii, pp. 807-812; Ki. viii, pp. 536-43.) 

118) Kant: Neun Briefe an K.L. Reinhold, in K. L. Reinhold’s Leben 
und litterarisches Wirken, nebst einer Auswahl von Briefen Kant’s, 
Fichtes, Jacobis und anderer philosophirender Zeitgenossen an thn; ed. 
by E. Reinhold. Large 8vo. Jena. 1825. Frommann. pp. 127-159. 
(Ha. x, pp. 504-532; R. xi, 1, pp. 84-117; Hb. viii, pp. 738-61; Ki. viii, 
pp. 459-485.) 

119) Drei Briefe an C. Fr. Stiudlin in dessen Geschichte des Rationa 
lismus und Supernaturalismus. Large 8vo. Géttingen. 1826. Vanden- 
hoeck and Ruprecht. pp. 469-76. In the complete editions only the first 
of the three letters, dated May 4, 1793, is reprinted ; not the others, dated 
Dec. 4, 1794, and July 1, 1798. (Ha. x, 141-3; R. xi, 1, pp. 159-161; 
Hb. viii, pp. 791-3; Ki. viii, pp. 519-21.) 

120) Kant: Ein Brief an Schiller in Schiller’s Leben, von C. von 
Wolzogen. Stuttgart. 1830. Vol. ii, pp. 125-8. (R. xi, 1, pp. 169-171; 
Hb. viii, pp. 798-800; Ki. viii, pp. 527-9.) 

120a) Kant: Zwei Briefe an Erhard; in Denkwiirdigkeiten des Philo- 
sophen und Arztes, Joh. Benj. Erhard; ed. by K. A. Varnhagen von Ense. 
Large 8vo. Stuttgart and Tiibingen. 1830. Cotta. pp. 349-50, 458-0. 
(R. xi, 1, pp. 121-4; Hb. viii, pp. 787-9; Ki. viii, pp. 515-8.) 
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121) Kant: Drei Briefe an J. G. Fichte; in J. G. Fichte’s Life and 
Literary Correspondence; ed. by his son, J. H. Fichte, 2nd part. Sulz- 
bach. 1831. v. Seidel. pp. 160-62, 168-9, 174-5. (Ha. x, pp. 549-51, 
558-9, 564-5; R. xi, 1, pp. 136-8, 144-5, 150-1; Hb. viii, pp. 769-71, 
777, 782-3; Ki. viii, pp. 495-7, 503-4, 508-9.) 

122) Kant: Anweis sur Menschen- und Weltkenntniss ; ed. according 
to the lectures of the winter of 1790-91 by Fr. Chr. Starke (pseudonym for 
J. A. Bergk). Large 8vo. Leipzig. 1831. Expedition des europaischen 
Aufsehers, x, 127 pp. New edition. Large 8vo. Quedlinburg. 1838. 
Ernst. (Valueless and scanty.) 

123) Kant: Menschenkunde oder philosophische Anthropologie; ed. 
after the manuscript lectures by Fr. Chr. Starke (pseudonym for. J. A. 
Bergk). Large 8vo. Leipzig. 1831. Expedition des europiischen Auf- 
sehers. 400 pp. New edition. Large 8vo. Quedlinburg. 1838. Ernst. 
(More in detail than Kant’s own edition; probably after the first lecture of 
the winter of 1772-3, for according to this things can still be known by the 
understanding as they are in themselves.) 

124) Kant: Ueber Aufklarung, eine Stimme der Vorzeit an die Gegen- 
wart; furnished with notes by a Catholic priest. Large 8vo. Leipzig. 
1831. Hartmann. 32 pp. Cf. no. 51. 

125) Kant: Goldenes Schatzkastlein oder Anweisung wie man sich und 
_ andere ausbilden, kennen lernen, und bessern, und die Natur erforschen 
kann, ed. by J. A. Bergk. 8vo. Leipzig. 1833. Expedition des euro- 
paischen Aufsehers. 128 pp. New edition with the title: Gold. Schatzk. 
oder das Schinste und Geistreichste aus dessen Schriften; in 74 sections; 
ed. by J. A. Bergk. 8vo. Quedlinburg. 1838. Ernst. 128 pp. 

126) Kant: Drei Briefe an Schiitz, in Chr. G. Schiitz’ account of his 
life. Halle. 1834. Vol. II, pp. 207-11. (Ha. x, pp. 497-503; R. xi, 1, 
pp. 78-83; Hb. viii, pp. 733-8; Ki. viii, pp. 454-459.) 

127) Kant: Zwei Briefe an Biester, in Dorow’s memoirs and letters in 
characterization of life and literature. 8vo. Berlin. 1838. Duncker. 
Vol. I, pp. 117-20. (Ha. x, pp. 536-8; R. xi, 1, pp. 125-7; Hb. viii, pp. 
764-6; Ki. viii, pp. 489-91.) 

129) Kant: Ein Brief an A. Richter, in Raumer’s historisches Taschen- 
buch. 1838. p. 534 (cf. 2d part of this Bibliography, under F. W. Schu- 
bert. 1838). (Ha. x, pp. 592; R. xi, 1, pp. 194; Hb. viii, p. 815; Ki. viii, 
pp- 545-6.) 

129a) Kant: Briefe, first ed. by Hartenstein. One to Nicolai. (Ha. 
X, pp. 493-4; R. xi, 1, pp. 70-1; Hb. viii, pp. 723-4; Ki. viii, pp. 442-3.) 
One to Selle. (Ha. x, pp. 568-69; R. xi, 1, pp. 128-9; Hb. viii, pp. 784-5; 
Ki. viii, pp. 511-12.) 

130) Kant: Kleinere Inedita; published by Schubert, 1839: I. Sup- 
plements to Physical Geography. (R. vi, pp. 777-805 ; Hb. viii, pp. 436- 
452.)— 1842: II. Memorial words for deceased colleagues. (R. xi, 1, pp. 
209-213; Hb. viii, pp. 603-6; Ki. viii, pp. 297-301. The memorial to 
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Lilienthal also in no. 148.)—III. Remarks concerning the Observations 
on the Feeling of the Beautiful and the Sublime. (R. xi, 1, pp. 221-260; 
in addition come occasional remarks of Kant which Schubert has inserted in 
his biography. R. xi, 2, pp. 142-4, 156-60. Hartenstein collected and 
added them to the larger compilations in: Hb. viii, pp. 607-641, 641-4, 
and also Ki. viii, pp. 303-340, 340-5.)—-IV. Seven short essays. (R. xi, 
1, pp. 260-272; Hb. iv, pp. 497-507; Ki. viii, pp. 191-202).—V. First 
draft of his letter to Friedr. Wilh. I]. (R. xi, 1, pp. 272-5; Hb. vii, pp. 
325-7 [note]; Ki. v, 2, pp. 33-6 [note].)— VI. Political Rhapsody. (R. 
xi, 1, pp. 276-7; Hb. viii, pp. 644-5; Ki. viii, pp. 345-6.)—VII. Four 
letters to Mendelssohn; nineteen to Herz. (R. xi, 1, pp. 5-68; Hb. viii, pp. 
671-723; Ki. viii, pp. 383-441.) One to Engel. R. the same, pp. 76-7; 
Hb. pp. 726-7; Ki. pp. 445-6.) One to Spener. (R. pp. 157-8; Hb. p. 
790; Ki. pp. 518-19.) Two to Lichtenberg. (R. pp. 163-5; Hb. pp. 794-6; 
Ki. pp. 522-4.) One to Lindblom. (R. pp. 174-5; Hb. pp. 804-5; Ki. 
pp- 534-5.) One to Meierotta. (R. pp. 176-7; Hb. p. 806; Ki. pp. 535-6.) 
Three to Sémmering. (R. pp. 178-181; Hb. pp. 800-3; Ki. pp. 529-531.) 
Two to Kiesewetter. (R. pp. 191-3; Hb. pp. 813-14; Ki. pp..§43-5).—VIII. 
Fragments from five letters to Reusch. (R. xi, 2, pp. 74-8; complete in 
Hb. viii, pp. 727-731; Ki. viii, pp. 447-51; other elsewhere unprinted frag- 
ments: R. xi, 2, pp. 162-5, 166-7, 169-170.) 

131) Kant: Zwei Briefe an Hippel, in Dorow’s records and letters 
in characterization of the world and literature. New series. Berlin. 5th 
vol. of the earlier collection, 1841. pp. 161-4. (R. xi, 2, pp. 107-8; Hb. 
viii, pp. 732-3; Ki. viii, pp. 452-3.) 

131a) Kant: Fragmente eines Briefes an J. H. L. Nicolovius, in mem- 
ory of Z. H. L. Nicolovius, by Alf. Nicolovius. 8vo. Bonn. 1841. 
Weber. pp. 62-3. 

132) Kant: 68 Jnteressante Definitionen,; collected from his various 
works by C.G . . . ch in Darmstadt. Large 8vo. 1842. Kern. 16 pp. 

133) Kant: Zwei Briefe an Hamann, vom 6. und 8. April, 1774, in the 
appendix to I. H. Ratjen; Johann Friedrick Kleuker und Briefe seiner 
Freunde. 8vo. Géttingen. 1842. Dieterich. pp. 206-212. Reprinted 
in Hamann’s writings; ed. by Fr. Roth, 1842, viii, 1, pp. 234-242. 

134) Kant: Ueber die religiisen und politischen Fragen der Gegenwart. 
(Ed. by A. H. Hoffmann von Fallersleben.) 8vo. Darmstadt. 1847. 
Leske. 48 pp. (contains no. 51, and passages from nos. 50, 62, 78, 84, 96a, 
98, 108.) 

135) Kant: Einige Blitter aus seinen Vorarbeiten sur Anthropologie, 
contributed from the manuscripts, by F. W. Schubert, in N. Pr. Pr. BI. 
Another series. Kénigsberg. 1857. Vol. XII, pp. 51-61. (A lecture 
given before the Kantian Society, Apr. 22, 1857; some communications 
from Kant’s manuscript of the “ Observations on the Feeling,” etc., from 
which passages were already published in Vol. XI of no. 2.) 

135a) Kant: Zwei Briefe; ed. by D. Minden (under the designation 3) 
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in N. Pr. Pr. Bl. 3d series. 1859. Vol. III, pp. rog-114. (A letter to 
Rehberg without date, cf. no. 153, pp. 53-5, 64-7; a letter of Apr. 10, 1794, 
recipient unnamed.) 

136) Kant: Zum ewigen Frieden, nebst Aussziigen aus andern kanti- 
schen Schriften betreffend den naimlichen Gegenstand. New edition, with 
a preface by G. Vogt. Large 8vo. Bern. 1867. Fiala. viii, 63 pp. (cf. 
no. 84). 

137) Kant: Ein Brief an Spener und ein Brief an Nicolai (?), in Dret 
Hundert Briefe aus Zwei Jahrhunderten ; ed. by Karl von Holtei. Vol. 
1, Part 2. Hannover. 1872. Riimpler. pp. 88-92. (Already in part re- 
printed in Hoffmann v. Fallersleben’s “ Findlingen.” Leipzig, 1860. En- 
gelmann.) 

138) Aant: Ein Briefwechsel zwischen Kant und Kampe,; contti- 
buted by Herm. Hettner, in Zettschrift fiir deutsche Kulturgeschichte. 
New series, i, 1872. Hannover. pp. 128-132 (2 letters from Kant of 
Oct. 31, 1777, and July 16, 1794). Reprinted in Leyser, J.: Joach. H. 
Kampe. Braunschweig, 1877. Vol. II, pp. 320-3, 326-7; also the second 
letter of Kant in Vossischen Zeitung of Oct. 2, 1884, no. 461, Ist supple- 
ment, and in the Kénigsberger Hartungsche Zeitung, no. 233, 1884, evening 
issue. 

139) Aant: Lichtstrahlen aus seinen Werken, mit einer Biographie 
und Charakteristik Kant’s, by Jul. Frauenstadt. 8vo. Leipzig. 1872. 
Brockhaus. v, 210 pp. 

140) Kant; Brief an K. Morgenstern, in Briefe von Goethe, Schiller, 
Wieland, Kant, Bottiger, Dyk, und Falk an K. Morgenstern; ed. by F. 
Sintenis. 8vo. Dorpat. 1875. Glaser. 50 pp. 

141) Kant: Ein Brief an Hartknoch, in Riga, vom Jan. 28, 1797; in 
Teichmiiller’s Ungedruckte Briefe von Kant und Fichte. (Z.{. Ph., N. F. 
Vol. 66, 1875, pp. 173-185, especially pp. 174-5.) 

142) Kant: Entwurf einer Antwort auf einen Brief Jung-Stilling’s ; 
in fifteen letters of 7. G. C. Kiéesewetter an Kant; four letters from 
Daniel Jenisch to Kant; a letter from Heinrich Jung-Stilling to Kant, to- 
gether with the draft of Kant’s answer and four letters from Joh. Benj. 
Erhard to Kant; ed. by F. Sintenis (A. M. 1878. xv, pp. 193-268). Cf. 
the 2d part of this Aid/iography under Sintenis, 1878, and the letter to 
Jung-Stilling in no. 76a. 

143) Kant: Ein Brief an K.G. Hagen in Konigsberg ; in Freudenthal 
J., Ein ungedruckter Brief Kant’s und eine verschollene Schrift dessel- 
ben wider Hamann. (Ph. Mh. 1879, Vol. xv, pp. 56-65.) 

144) Kant: Rede de Medicina corporis, quae Philosophorum est. (Un- 
edited.) Contributed by Ths. Reicke. Large 8vo. Kénigsberg. 1881. 
Beyer. 19 pp. Separate reprint from A. M. 1881, xviii, pp. 293-309. 
(Review of Kant’s public speeches; reprint of the only one still extant, 
delivered in 1786 or 1788, carefully corrected by K. himself. The title 
received its present form after two changes [De regimine corporis, etc., 
and De cura et disciplina corpor’s)). 
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145) Kant: Nachtrage zu Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft,; ed. from 
Kant’s posthumous writings by Benno Erdmann. Large 8vo. Kiel. 1881. 
Lipsius and Fischer; 59 pp. (184 additions and corrections to R. Va. 
from Kant’s own copy through which many difficult passages are ex- 
plained. Cf. the 2nd part of this Bibliography under Erdmann, 1881.) 

146) Aant: Ein ungedrucktes Schreiben (iiber Isaak Euchel); contributed 
by L. Friedlander, in A. M., 1882, xiv, pp. 309-312. Again reprinted: 
Konigsberger Hartungsche Zeitung, 1882, no. 183 (supplement); Frank- 
furter Zeitung, 1882, no. 124 (supplement); Das Jiidische Litteraturblatt, xi, 
no. 33 (Kant as Dean of the philosophical faculty gives it as his opinion 
that facu/tas legendi must be denied to the Jewish student Euchel, both on 
the ground of the statutes which require a profession of the Augsburg 
Confession and in order to avoid conflicts between Jewish and Christian 
students incited by Rabbinical interpretations of the Scripture). 

147) Kant: Reflexionen sur kritischen Philosophie; ed. from K’s 
posthumous manuscripts by B. Erdmann. 1882. 1884. See further the 
2nd part of this Bibliograhy under Kant. 1882. 

148) Kant: Zwei Gedichte Kant’s, on the death of the Professor of The- 
ology, Lilienthal (1782), and on the death of the Professor of Law, Christiani 
(1780) in Sitzungsberichte der Alterthumsgesellschaft, Prussia, im 37ten Ver- 
einsjahre, pp. 63 A. M., 1882, xix, pp. 677-678. Reprinted: Frankfurter 
Zeitung, 1883, no. 30 (supplement). Insterburger Zeitung, no. 27. Cf. no. 
130, ii. 

149) Kant: An unprinted work belonging to the last years of Kant’s 
life (Uebergang von den metaphysischen Anfangsgriinden der Natur- 
wissenschaft zur Physik); ed. as Manuscript by Rud. Reicke in A. M., Vol. 
XIX, 1882, pp. 66-127, 255-308, 425-479, 569-629. Vol. XX, 1883, pp. 
59-122, 342-373, 415-450, 513-566. Vol. XXI, 1884, pp. 81-159, 309- 
387, 389-420, 533-620. (The publication comprises two-thirds of the 
whole.) 

150) Kant: Das nachgelassene Werk Imm. Kant’s. On the Transition 
from the metaphysical Principles of Natural Science to Physics; popu- 
larly presented, with proofs from science by Albrecht Krause. 8vo. Frank- 
furt a. M. and Lahr. 1888. Schauenburg, xvii pp. and 213 double-pages. 


Krause has used only that part of the manuscript which 
treats of the “Transition.” The other part contains in out- 
line a world-system, or system of Transcendental Philosophy in 
three sections (God, World, and Man in the world as moral 
being) ; the “Transition’’ appeared in scattered passages as 
part of the last section. Krause gives on one side of the 
double page his popular presentation, on the opposite side 
the references, which are oftentimes too much detached 
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from their connection. He deserves great credit for show- 
ing that the purpose of the work was not due to a senile 
whim, and that there appears in it much more plan and 
unity than had been commonly supposed. But it is certainly 
a great exaggeration on the part of Krause when, following 
Kant’s own opinion, he regards this as his masterpiece ; it does 
not really occupy any important place in his philosophy. It 
only carries on, in behalf of an explanation of the necessity and 
universality of scientific knowledge, the attempt to establish the 
a priori elements of mind, and seeks to narrow the great chasm 
between — on the one hand —the most universal laws of exper- 
ience, which the Critique of Pure Reason sets forth in its 
ground principles, and which the metaphysical principles of 
natural science predicate of matter as the movable in space, 
and — on the other hand —the endless manifold of the empiri- 
cal content of experience. To this end it recounts the possible 
forces of matter according to the categories, showing a priori 
the existence of matter and seeking to deduce the notion that 
no sensibility can be thought of without active and reactive 
powers of the subject, and that a self-affection of the subject 
in accordance with the categories must precede the exercise of 
_ these powers, so that the possible moving forces of matter (and 
thus also to a certain extent the content of experience) can be 
deduced from the table of categories. But the division of 
moving forces got by Kant in this manner furnishes only a 
purely formal scheme, which obviously arises from the simplest 
observation and needs no deduction; while the entire multi- 
plicity of forces, their combinations, and the laws according to 
which they work, stand over against the a prior7 laws of exper- 
ience laid down by Kant as unmediated after as before, and not 
to be deduced from them or reduced to them. But by far the 
greater part of this work shows unmistakable traces of old age, 
especially in the doctrine of self-affection, where Fichte appears 
to have influenced him, and in the doctrine of the “phenomenon 
of phenomenon,” where there seems to arise the problem 
—jinsoluble for K.’s system —how movements can proceed 
from “outside” objects which we have first made, which move- 
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ments cause sensations in us through whose relation to tran- 
scendental apperception the objects which are the source of 
these sensations first arise. For according to this work, and 
in contradiction to the Critique, it is the phenomena which 
affect us, not the things-in-themselves. But in every case the 
Critique must furnish the explanation for the “Transition” 
and cannot in turn be explained from the latter. In many 
passages it seems as though Kant had written in order to set 
himself thinking and then had lost the thread. In continually 
renewed attempts there is shown an inability to grasp the 
problem and to give it expression which arouses the deepest 
sympathy. 


151) Kant: Ein Brief an Garve, in A. Stern: Ueber die Beziehungen 
Ch. Garves zu Kant; together with several hitherto unprinted letters of 
Kant, Feder, und Garve. I. D. Large 8vo. Leipzig. 1884. Denicke, 
98 pp. (The letter occupies pp. 43—5 and is again reprinted in K. Schultz’ 
edition of K.’s Prolegomena. 1888, pp. 220-8. Cf. also Arnoldt in A. M. 
1888, xxv, pp. 193-226.) 

152) Kant: Ein Brief an J. S. Beck, sowie mehrere auf Beck's Briefe 
geschriebene Erliuterungen der jenem schwierigen Punkte, in Reicke, 
Rud.: Aus Kant’s Briefwechsel. Lecture delivered on Kant’s birthday, 
April 22, 1885, before the Kant society of Kénigsberg. With an appendix 
containing letters from Jac. Sigism. Beck to Kant and from Kant to Beck. 
Large 8vo. Kénigsberg. 1885. Beyer, 73 pp. (separate reprint from the 
A. M., 1885, xxii, pp. 377-449 and the Frankfurter Zeitung), Cf. further 
the 2d part of this Bibliography under Reicke, 1885 ; also no. 156. 

153) Reicke, Rud.: Lose Blatter aus Kant’s Nachlass. First number. 
Large 8vo. K6nigsberg. 1889. Beyer’s Buchhandlung (Oppermann. 
Thomas) iii, 302 pp. Separate reprint form: A. M., 1887, xxiv, pp. 312- 
360, 443-481, 648-675. 1888, xxv, pp. 263-332, 513-628. (These Blatter, 
for the most part from the posthumous writings found in the university 
library of Kénigsberg, which usually have no inner connection with each 
other, embrace Kant’s entire development from the beginning of the fifties 
to the time of his death ; very valuable ; printed with extreme care.) 

154) Kant: Zwei Briefe aus dem Nachlass Borowski’s, contributed 
by B. Erdmann, in: A. G. 1889, ii, pp. 249-256. (Both to Borowski: 1761, 
1791.) 

155) Dilthey, W.: Archive der Litteratur in ihrer Bedeutung fiir das 
Studium der Geschichte der Philosophie, in A. G. ii, 1889, 343-367 (pp. 
356-61, D. calls attention to Kant’s posthumous manuscripts and also 
to the Rostock manuscripts, which were in part published by him in the 
archives). 
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156) Dilthey, W’.: Die Rostocker Kant-Handschriften. 1: eight letters 
from Kant to Jakob Sigismund Beck. The same, pp. 592-650. To the 
reprint of the letters D. adds a presentation of Beck's philosophical devel- 
opment, place in the transcendental movement, and relation to Kant. (Cf. 
no. 152.) 

157) Dilthey, W.: Aus den Rostocker Kant-Handschriften. 11; An 
unprinted essay of Kant’s on the treatise of Kastner. A. G. iii. 1890. pp. 
79-90 (directed against Kiastner’s three treatises in Eberhard’s Ph. Mg. , 
1790. ii, pp. 391-430.) (Cf. the 2d part of this Bibliography, under 1788: 
“ Philosophisches Magazin.”) 

158) Dilthey, W.: Kant’s Aufsatz itiber Kastner und sein Antheil 
an einer Recension Von Johann Schultz in the Jenaer Literaturzeitung. 
(A. G. iii, 1890. pp. 275-81.) To this third article D. was led by the 
information of R. Reicke that the criticism of Ph. Mg. vol. II in the 
A. L. Z. 1790, iii, no. 281-4, pp. 785-814, was written by Schultz on the 
basis of several essays by Kant of which one was the essay on Kastner 
published by D. (Cf. no. 72.) 

159) Dilthey, W.: Der Streit Kant’s mit der Censur iiber das Recht 
Sreier Religionsforschung: third part of the contributions from the Rostock 
Kantian manuscripts, A. G. iii, 1890, pp. 418-50. (History of the contest 
from the prohibition of the essay on original sin to the controversy of the 
Faculties; communication of two drafts of a writing from K. to the Kénigs- 
berg theological Faculty concerning the freedom to print his “ Rel.” — the 
one in extracts, the other word for word; contribution of two unprinted ° 
prefaces to the last named writing.) 
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THE EPISTEMOLOGY OF NEO-KANTIANISM 
AND SUBJECTIVE IDEALISM. 


N a preceding article! I traced the insidious extension given 

by Kant to the term “experience,” in virtue of which it 
comes to mean a quasi-independent world, identified neither 
with the facts of subjective consciousness nor with trans- 
subjective realities. We have now to follow the development 
of this conception of experience in the hands of the Neo- 
Kantians. In their hands it soon comes to figure as the ex- 
clusive reality, and the nature of their results will show us the 
danger of departing from the trans-subjective reference in 
knowledge. 

In Kant, as we have seen, this reference remains, but the 
experience-object thrusts the trans-subjective reality more and 
more into the background. Its existence became, therefore, 
the first point upon which the Kantian system was assailed. 
Jacobi, Aenesidemus-Schultze, Maimon, and Beck agree in 
pointing out the inconsistency of the thing-in-itself with other 
fundamental principles of Kant’s philosophy. Jacobi’s saying is 
well-known, that ‘zvz¢hout the supposition of the thing-in-itself 
it is impossible to find one’s way into the system, and wth this 
presupposition it is impossible to remain in it.’ For if causality 
is a category of subjective origin and merely immanent applica- 
tion, it must be a flagrant transgression of the first principles 
of Criticism to apply it, in this transcendent reference, to the 
action of things-in-themselves. To Fichte it was simply in- 
credible that Kant could ever have meant to make such an 
assertion ; and accordingly he regarded the thing-in-itself as 
posited by the ego, that is to say, merely as a reflection of the 
ego, as a moment in the ego’s own creative thought. The 


1 This article follows closely upon the paper on “ Epistemology in Locke and 
Kant” in the March number of this Review. 
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development of speculative thought which immediately followed 
Kant in Germany presents, indeed, an interesting parallel in 
some respects to the fate of Lockianism in England —a parallel 
which may just be alluded to in passing. If Kant with his 
fundamental dualism may be regarded for a moment as a new 
edition of Locke, then Fichte may be compared to Berkeley. 
Like Berkeley his main polemic is against the object as a 
thing-in-itself, but he leaves, or seems to leave, the subject as a 
metaphysical reality and force. With Hegel, however, the 
subject — “the empty ego,” as he calls it—is merged in the 
process of its own predicates ; and the way in which the 
Hegelians of the Left substantiate categories as the only real 
existences recalls Hume’s resolution of the universe into naked 
ideas. But the Neo-Kantians belong to our own generation, 
and the lesson of their speculations will, therefore, be more 
instructive. 

Neo-Kantianism admits the necessary reference of perception 
to a thing-in-itself, but this very reference, the Neo-Kantians 
go on to say, is itself a subjective necessity. It is a form of 
our thought, comparable to the necessity we feel to employ the 
category of substance to unify qualities or the category of 
causality to bring connection into a world of detached objects. 
In like manner, the thing-in-itself is the ultimate notion or 
category by which we round off external experience. In short, 
Kant has proved that the idea of the thing-in-itself or the tran- 
scendental object is a necessary element in experience ; but to 
treat this idea as a thing is a lapse into Dogmatism at which 
the Neo-Kantian holds up his hands in pious horror. In sup- 
port of this rendering of the critical theory, several passages 
are adduced from Kant which, though susceptible of an entirely 
different interpretation, undoubtedly seem to favor such a view. 
Thus, for example, in the chapter on Phenomena and Noumena 
in the first edition of the Critigue, Kant speaks of “the tran- 
scendental object” as “a something = x, of which we know 
nothing at all and can know nothing (according to the present 
structure of our understanding), but which can only serve 
as a correlate of the unity of apperception, to establish that unity 
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of the manifold in sensuous perception, by means of which the 
understanding unites that manifold in the conception of an 
object. This transcendental object cannot be separated from 
the data of sense, because in that case nothing remains over 
by which to think it. It is therefore not an object of knowl- 
edge in itself, but only the idea of phenomena under the conception 
of an object in general, which is determined by the manifold of 
the phenomena.” I have italicized the most striking phrases, 
and it will be observed that there is little here to distinguish the 
so-called “transcendental object’’ from that permanent in per- 
ception (substantia phenomenon) which Kant proves elsewhere 
to be the foundation of our experience of objects and a correlate 
or reflex of the unity of apperception. The thing-in-itself is 
described as the correlate of the unity of apperception, and the 
functions of the two are not distinguished. Both the unity of 
apperception and the transcendental object are there “ to estab- 
lish a unity in the manifold of sense-perception.” 

Founding on this and similar passages, and combining them, 
as he believes, into a consistent meaning, Cohen says that the 
transcendental object, as distinct from the idea of the transcen- 
dental object, does not concern us at all. Such an object 
would be transcendent, and in this positive sense is to be 
denied. The object is called transcendental to signify that, by 
the constitution of our thinking function, it necessarily intrudes 
itself. But this notion of an object-in-general which underlies, 
as it were, all particular empirical objects is nothing but the 
formal unity of consciousness expressing itself through the 
categories, and now reflecting itself back from the objective 
world of perception thus constituted. He quotes a passage 
from Kant which, taken by itself, agrees almost verbally with 
what he has just said: ‘The pure notion of this transcendental 
object (which really in all our cognitions is the same = 2) is 
that which in all our empirical notions is able to yield reference 
to an object, that is, objective reality. Now this notion can 
contain no definite percept, and will therefore refer to nothing 
except the unity which must be met with in a manifold of 
cognition, so far as it stands in relation to an object. This 
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reference, however, ts nothing else than the necessary unity of 
consciousness.” “When the Copernican criticism,’’ Cohen 
proceeds, “ brought to light the true movement of the object 
round the forms of the mind, it disclosed at the same time the 
ground of the natural phenomenon that we make the common 
correlate our senses and our understanding into an absolute 
sum Absoluten der Natur). And this phenomenon of our 
thought proves itself to be so natural that, although it is recog- 
nized, it still retains its deceptive power. Just as, in spite of 
Copernicus, the sun still appears to the senses to move, so the 
transcendental illusion of the absolute object remains, although 
we know perfectly well that it radiates from the forms of our 
self." “‘The noumenon of substance is, and is intended to be, 
nothing more than the extended category (die erwetterte 
Categorie).”" “The object in the background, the absolute 
thing-in-itself, the supposed cause of the phenomenon . . . has 
shown itself to be the veritable creature of the understanding 
—has shown itself indeed so veritable a creature that the 
illusion cannot be dispelled. In possible experience, that is, 
in constructive perception and in the self-thought (se/bstge- 
dachten) notions of the understanding, lies all reality, even that 
reality which would fain be more.”"? In exactly the same spirit, 
Lange, who was largely influenced by Cohen, denies that our 
perceptions come about through affection of the sensibility by 
transcendent things-in-themselves ; he only allows that our 
mental organization is such that it appears so to us. Our 
whole experience is in Lange’s phrase, “the product of our 
organization.” ‘A judgment referring to the thing-in-itself 
has no other meaning than to round off the circle of our ideas.” # 

So far, however, the ego still remains as a reality —a bearer 
or supporter of this subjective world of experience ; or, to use 


1 Deduction of the Categories in the first edition. Werke III, 573 (ed. 
Hartenstein, 1867). 

2 Kant’s Theorie der Erfahrung, p. 253. I quote from the first edition of 1871. 
I do not know how far Professor Cohen may have modified his views or expres- 
sions subsequently. I am concerned with his position only as illustrating the 
consistent development of a particular line of thought. 

§ Geschichte des Materialismus, II, 126. 
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the Copernican metaphor of which Cohen is so fond, the ego 
remains as the central sun round which objects revolve. And 
certainly it does not at first appear how this self-contained 
subjective world is to subsist without at least this amount of 
foothold upon reality. That only proves, however, that we 
have not realized the inexorable logic of this line of thought. 
It will be noticed that Cohen is careful, in the above quotations, 
to speak of Kant’s discovery as making the objects revolve 
‘round the forms of the mind,’ round notions, not round the 
ego or subject. To speak of the ego in this explicit fashion as 
a reality would be to assert the existence of the ego as some- 
thing more than simply a function or aspect of conscious 
experience ; and that would be to commit the unpardonable sin 
(in Neo-Kantian eyes) of ‘overstepping the bounds of possible 
experience,’ and setting up a transcendent thing-in-itself as 
substance or cause. For, in point of fact, the reality of the 
subject stands here upon exactly the same basis as the reality 
of the object. The transcendental odject, according to the 
argument we have just followed, is merely a notion or category 
which gives the finishing touch to our subjective experience- 
world — by which, as Lange says, we round it off — but which 
cannot possibly carry us out of this experience-world to a 
Beyond. According to this purely immanent Criticism, such a 
Beyond simply does not exist. Now the swdject is in like 
manner a notion or category —the notion of notions, the cate- 
gory of categories, if you will—but still just the ultimate 
notion which puts the dot upon the Z, and gives the finishing 
touch to experience. Many passages may be quoted from 
Kant as evidence that he regarded the transcendental unity of 
apperception as a form evolved in the process of experience, 
and a pure abstraction, therefore, when separated from the 
process whose formal unity it constitutes. Ignoring the differ- 
ence which exists for Kant between the transcendental unity 
and the noumenal self, Cohen is not slow to utilize such pas- 
sages. ‘The ego,” he says, “is so far from being a substance, 
understood as a special productive faculty, that it is resolved 
into a process in which it arises and which it is. The unity of 
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the action is at the same time the unity of consciousness.” ! 
He recalls to us that Kant even abstracts from the actual 
existence of the ego — in his frequent references, namely, to the 
‘I think’ which must be capable of accompanying all my 
thoughts. What kind of faculty is that, asks Cohen, whose 
actual existence or non-existence may be disregarded? Taking 
Kant’s own example, he proceeds: “The transcendental ego 
is a form of synthesis . . . The unity of consciousness arises 
in the synthesis of the drawing of a line, and this synthesis 
consists in the notion of quantity under which the line is sub- 
sumed. Thus the transcendental apperception falls together 
with the synthetic unity which is contained in the category. 
. . . As space is the form of external perception and time of 
internal, so the transcendental apperception is the form of the 
categories. . . . The synthetic unity is the form which lies as 
a common element at the basis of all the separate kinds of 
unities thought in the categories. The transcendental unity 
of apperception (in Kant’s own words) is the unity through 
which all the manifold given in perception is united in a notion 
of the object.” 

Here the wheel has come full circle. The transcendental 
object was first reduced to a radiation or reflection of the sub- 
ject, and now the subject has become merely the unity of the 
object. Both, in fact, are simply forms assumed by this “one 
all-embracing experience” (to use a phrase of Kant’s on which 
Cohen naturally lays stress). They are not really separate 
facts or even separate forms; they are the Janus-faces of a 
single fact called experience. Subject and object are forms 
which this experience necessarily takes, and, as such, they are 
described as transcendental conditions of the possibility of 
experience, but they have no existence or meaning apart from 
this immanent reference to the experience whose forms they 
are. As Cohen says, summarizing his own position, “the form 
is not a primitive action; it is a form in the sum of psychical 
occurrence (im psychischen Gesammtgeschehen), a form which 


1 Kant’s Theorie der Erfahrung, p. 142. 
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presupposes other processes and coincides with part of them.” ? 
The transcendental subject, therefore, as a real source and 
locus of experience, goes the way of the transcendental object. 
It is just a form which the current of psychical events has a 
way of taking, but from which we can infer no real being 
behind the psychical flux, whose the experience is, or to whom 
the appearance appears. As soon as we attempt to do so, we 
become the victims, according to Neo-Kantianism, of an illusion 
precisely similar to that described by Cohen in the case of the 
object. But though Cohen, as we have seen, follows the same 
line of argument in both cases, and reduces subject and object 
alike to forms of thought to which no trans-subjective reality 
corresponds, he stops short of branding the subject also as an 
illusion. He does not write in a sceptical interest; he proposes 
this self-rounding world of £7 fakrung or experience as the one 
and all-sufficient reality. Kant’s supposed “theory of experi- 
ence”’ is consistent Criticism —the latest birth of philosophy; 
and accordingly it would be stultifying himself to speak of 
illusion, in so many words, in connection with the supreme 
form of experience. 

Nevertheless it is perfectly apparent that the whole structure 
hangs in the air. This purely immanent reference of the 
categories and forms of thought leaves us with no real being 
whose the experience is. This ‘experience’ or Erfahrungswelt 
has no locus; it evolves itself zz vacuo, and in the course of 
its evolution evolves the form of personality. Lange, who 
otherwise adopted Cohen’s results as true Kantianism and true 
philosophy, was disturbed by this lack of any real basis, and 
entered a mild protest against it. “If the emphasizing of the 
merely transcendental standpoint be carried too far, we arrive 
at the tautology that experience is to be explained from the 
conditions of possible experience in general—that the syn- 
thesis a priori has its cause in the synthesis a priort.”* By 
the merely transcendental standpoint Lange means what I 
have just called the purely immanent or inward reference of 
the categories and forms of thought —the proof, for example, 

1 /bid., p. 162. 2 Geschichte des Materialismus, II, 126, 131. 
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which deduces a unity as the condition of synthesis, but which 
can say nothing of the unity apart from the act or movement 
of synthesis of which it is, as it were, the moving form. Such 
a proof, Lange says, in analyzing experience or knowledge into 
conditions which are confessedly abstractions except as realized 
in the act or fact of knowledge, is really explaining experience 
by itself —is at all events giving no account of the real con- 
ditions on which the existence of experience at all depends. 
Hence, he says, if the transcendental deduction is to be more 
than the tautology indicated above, “the categories must 
necessarily be something more than simply conditions of ex- 
perience.” In other words, he is seemingly not content to 
speak with Cohen of “the notions” round which objects 
revolve. The realistic basis of the categories lay for Kant 
himself, of course, in the noumenal self; but for this Lange 
proposes to substitute “the physico-psychic organization” as 
the source from which spring all the forms, notions, and Ideas 
which give rise to the appearance of a world in space and time. 
The physico-psychic organization is thus the cause or ground 
of the appearance, and at the same time it is that to which the 
appearance appears, and thus we seem to secure a certain 


' anchorage. But Lange has learned his Neo-Kantian lesson too 


well to admit that this organization is a thing-in-itself. The 
physico-psychical organization is itself only an appearance or 
phenomenon, though it may be the appearance of an unknown 
thing-in-itself. Hartmann has wittily but not unjustly dubbed 
this position of Lange’s mere Confusionism.' If the organiza- 
tion is mere appearance, we are no better off than we were 
with Cohen; if, on the other hand, we are going to speak of a 
real being at all, this problematical way of referring to it is 
absurd. It is impossible to blow hot and cold in this fashion 
with a ‘perhaps.’ Our view must either be frankly immanent, 
in which case the subject is merely an epistemological category, 
or it must be frankly transcendent, in which case the subject 
is the real being in whom and for whom the whole process of 
experience or knowledge takes place. 


1In his Neukantianismus, Schopenhauerianismus und Hegelianismus (1877). 
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Lange’s recoil from the consequences of Cohen’s reason- 
ings throws an instructive light upon the nature of these 
consequences, and therefore I have dwelt upon his _posi- 
tion perhaps longer than its own merits justify. This 
whole Neo-Kantian point of view is reduced to consistency 
by Vaihinger,'! who exposes the contradiction latent in Lange’s 
idea of the physico-psychic organization. He points out with 
inexorable logic that to hypostatize the subject, even in this 
half-hearted way, is to fall back into what Cohen calls Dog- 
matism; the subject has in this respect no prerogative over 
the object, both being alike epistemological categories, lim- 
itative conceptions. So far, it may be said, Cohen had al- 
ready gone. Vaihinger differs from him, or advances beyond 
him, in that his attitude is essentially sceptical. “Critical 
Scepticism,” he says, is the real result of the Kantian theory 
of knowledge. The result of Criticism is purely negative; it 
is the self-dissolution of speculation (Se/dstsersetsung der Specu- 
ation), inasmuch as it restricts us rigorously to the immediate 
world of subjective states. All philosophy, he says again, has 
only intra-subjective significance; all thought moves in sub- 
jective forms whose objective validity can never be verified, 
and whatever instruments we employ to know reality, they are 
still subjective in their nature. Criticism, therefore, or con- 
sistent Kantianism denies the trans-subjective validity of every 
category and form of thought, and thus brings us back, in a 
more refined form perhaps, to the position of Hume. Hume 
devoted the greater part of his industry to showing how ¢he 
illusion of a real world and a real self would naturally arise, in 
the absence of the corresponding realities ; how these illusions 
would weave themselves out of the dance of detached and 
homeless ideas. Similarly Hartmann has appropriately labelled 
this last result of Neo-Kantian thought Illusionism. “ Ideas,” 
said Reid, “in view of Hume’s results, “were first introduced 
into philosophy in the humble character of images or repre- 
sentatives of things.... But they have by degrees supplanted 


1 In his book, Hartmann, Diihring und Lange (1876). 
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their constituents and undermined the existence of everything 
but themselves. . . . These ideas are as free and independent 
as the birds of the air... . Yet, after all, these self-existent 
and independent ideas look pitifully naked and destitute when 
left thus alone in the universe, set adrift without a rag to cover 
their nakedness.” In exactly the same way, though along 
different lines, ‘experience,’ which was introduced into philos- 
ophy in a doubly dependent character, as the experience by a 
real being of a real world—experience, which by the very 
structure of the term seems to cry aloud for a real subject and 
a real object—has substantiated itself as the sole reality. 
First the object disappears before negative criticism, and the 
world, as Hartmann puts it, is transformed into the dream of a 
dreamer; at this stage we have a purely subjective Idealism 
or Solipsism. Then the subject shares the fate of the object, 
and the dream of a dreamer becomes a dream which is dreamt 
by nobody, but which, if one may say so, dreams itself, and 
among its other dream-forms dreams the fiction of a supposed 
dreamer.! This self-evolving, unsupported, unhoused illusion 
is all that exists. 


I am not aware that absolute scepticism or absolute illusion- 
ism admits of any direct logical reply. But it has hitherto been 
regarded, not only by the common sense but by the enlightened 
common reason of mankind, as a reductio ad absurdum of the 
line of thought which leads to it. It is a result which we delib- 
erately refuse to accept as true. In face, however, of such a 
sceptical dissolution of reality, we do not merely intrench our- 
selves in this deliberate refusal, leaving the sceptic in possession 
of the intellectual field. The nature of the result leads us to 
examine the nature of the premises and the principles of argu- 
mentation which have led to it. This was what Kant and Reid 
both essayed to do in face of the Humian scepsis. Now that a 
definite development of the Kantian Criticism brings us face 
to face with a subtler scepsis of the same description, a similar 
course must be adopted ; we must endeavor to lay our hand 


1 Cf Hartmann’s A7vitische Grundlegung des transcendentalen Realismus, p. 47. 
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upon the fundamental presuppositions which predetermined the 
evolution of thought toward this end. In a preceding article 
we saw reason to believe that this was to be found in the un- 
warrantable extension given by Kant to the term ‘experience,’ 
and in his view of the merely immanent use of the categories and 
forms of thought. It is this idea of immanence which, in the 
hands of his idealistic followers, swallows up the transcendent 
reference involved in knowledge —a reference still maintained 
by Kant himself —and leads to the fiction of an experience 
which is experienced by nobody and is an experience of 
nothing. 

The first essential, then, is to restrict ‘experience’ to its 
true and proper meaning. As soon as this is done, it becomes 
apparent how impossible it is to take experience as something 
self-contained, self-explaining, and self-existent. Those who 
profess to do so make matters plausible only by illicitly import- 
ing into their professedly pure experience a multitude of trans- 
subjective elements. Where, then, is the boundary-line to be 
accurately drawn between pure experience and what transcends 
experience, between the subjective and the trans-subjective ? 
It is accurately drawn only when by pure experience is under- 
stood my own conscious states —the ‘stream’ of ideas which 
constitutes my mind in a phenomenal or psychological refer- 
ence. Everything else is trans-subjective or extra-psychological, 
7.¢., epistemologically transcendent. Limiting ourselves thus, 
let us look at the nature of this immanent world. There is a 
passage in Clifford’s well-known essay ‘On the Nature of 
Things-in-themselves’ which seems to me to illustrate in an apt 
and vivid way the characteristics of our actual consciousness. 
It may be quoted without prejudice, as it is introduced by 
Clifford and used by him in quite another reference. “In 
reading over a former page of my manuscript,” he says, “I 
found suddenly upon reflection that, although I had been con- 
scious of what I was reading, I paid no attention to it ; but had 
been mainly occupied in debating whether faint red lines would 
not be better than blue ones to write upon ; in picturing the 
scene in the shop when I should ask for such lines to be ruled, 
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and in reflecting on the lamentable helplessness of nine men 
out of ten when you ask them to do anything slightly dif- 
ferent from what they have been accustomed to do. This debate 
had been started by the observation that my handwriting 
varied according to the nature of the argument, being larger 
when that was diffuse and explanatory, occupied with a supposed 
audience, and smaller when it was close, occupied only with the 
sequence of propositions. Along with these trains of thought 
went the sensations of noises made by poultry, dogs, children, 
and organ-grinders, and that diffused feeling in the side of the 
face and head which means a probable toothache in an hour 
or two.” 

Now all this sounds perfectly intelligible when the different 
elements in the section of consciousness examined are referred 
to their real causes, and recognized as the effects of an inde- 
pendent world of causally connected things. But the richly 
variegated scene which Clifford conjures up may serve to bring 
home to us the hopelessly disconnected appearance which the 
simultaneities and sequences of our psychological life would pres- 
ent, were they not constantly pieced out and connected —inter- 
preted in a thousand ways — by reference to a system of extra- 
psychological realities. If the train of thoughts and images seems 
to proceed for a time with a certain orderliness, under the guid- 
ance of association, this sequence is accompanied by a mass of 
changing organic sensations, which arise and disappear without 
any reference to the chain of thoughts, and so far as conscious- 
ness is concerned, have an absolute beginning out of nothing 
and an absolute end. Or it may be that our meditations are 
abruptly interrupted by a sight or a sound—the sound of a 
street-fight, the entrance of a friend, “the noises made by 
poultry, dogs, children and organ-grinders ’’—by a percept of 
some kind, in short, which, so far from having any connection 
with my immediately preceding states of consciousness, is shot 
from a pistol, as the saying is— projected headlong into their 
midst in an utterly inexplicable fashion. The same discon- 
tinuous and irregular character of subjective experience as such 
is exemplified every time I turn my head and bring into view 
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objects undreamt of the moment before. It seems hardly 
necessary to add that this complete incoherence of the contents 
of consciousness as such is recognized by modern psychologists 
as irresistibly impelling us to the hypothesis of a world of trans- 
subjective realities.! It requires, in fact, a strong effort of 
abstraction to realize at all what the state of affairs would be 
without such a supposition ; for we involuntarily read a trans- 
subjective meaning into these apparitions of our perceptive con- 
sciousness. An intruding percept, which has no causal connec- 
tion with what preceded it in my consciousness, we yet accredit 
as a messenger from a world beyond — the sign of a fact whose 
appearance just at this particular time and place is perfectly 
determined by the real causal connections of the trans-subjective 
world to which it belongs. It is only as thus correlated with 
an orderly trans-subjective world that I can possibly bring 
order and connection into my psychological experiences. With- 
out this reference they are fitly compared to “a feverish dream, 
which constantly breaks off and tacks on afresh, without any 
indication how the individual pieces are connected with one 
another, or whether they are connected at all.”? To talk of 
immanent causality as existing in such a world is an abuse of 
language. Nobody asserts a causal connection between his 
idea of the sun and his idea of the warmed stone. The percept 
of the sun may often undoubtedly precede the percept of the 
stone, but just as often I may see the stone first and the sun 
second. Moreover I often have the percept of the sun without 
that of the stone, and, similarly, I may perceive the stone and 
a multitude of things may intervene to prevent my perceiving, 
or even thinking of, the sun. Between the one idea and the 
other there is no regular connection, and indeed no man thinks 
of asserting a causal relation between them. The causal 
relation is between the real facts which are the condition of 
these two ideas— between the trans-subjective sun and the 
trans-subjective stone. In this sense all our causal judgments 


1 Cf, for example, Mr. Stout's article on the Genesis of the Cognition of 
Physical Reality. Afind, XV, p. 32. 
? Hartmann, Grundproblem der Erkenntnisstheorie, p. 55: 
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are transcendent, until we begin, as psychologists, to study the 
subjective mechanism on its own account. It is doubtless 
simultaneities and sequences among our ideas that put us upon 
the track of these trans-subjective connections ; but, once estab- 
lished, no appearance of A in consciousness without B, or of 
B without A, or of A and B separated by various intervening 
ideas — no one, in short, of the hundred casualties to which the 
conscious sequence is exposed — shakes in the least our belief 
in the continued validity of the relation in the real world. And, 
it may be added, unless from the beginning we transcended the 
immediate data of consciousness — unless from the outset they 
were taken not for what they are, but for what they mean —we 
should not fasten either upon the regularities or upon the irreg- 
ularities of our experience as calling for explanation. There 
would be nothing to explain ; we should simply take everything 
as it came. We should be mere Azstorians of the course 
of conscious occurrences that had made up our individual 
existence. ! 

Such then is pure experience ; this is what is actually imma- 
nent. The actual world of subjective experience only requires 
to be exhibited thus in its nakedness to have its essentially de- 
pendent and symbolic character recognized. It is only when 
related to a world of independent realities that these subjective 
phenomena become intelligible. Nay, it is only in this relation 
that snowledge, or the very conception of knowledge, could 
arise. Such an independent and essentially trans-subjective 
world is therefore necessarily assumed by every philosophy. 
An examination of the various theories of pure experience 
or pure immanence would show that, however they may disguise 
it from themselves, they all make this realistic assumption. 
But it is not necessary for us to go further than Mill’s well- 


1 So Volkelt says that “knowledge” from the purely immanent point of view 
would consist simply “in einem Erzihlen der von Moment zu Moment in seinem 
Bewusstsein vorkommenden Einzelvorstellungen.” Properly speaking there would 
be neither thought nor knowledge “ sondern lediglich ein Berichten iiber den ab- 
solut zusammenhangslosen Spectakel den ich unbegreiflicherweise in meinem 
Bewusstsein antreffe.” Compare the fourth section of his /mmanuel Aunt’s 
Lrkenntnissiehre, to which I am indebted in the foregoing paragraph. 
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known ‘ psychological theory of matter ’— the modern version of 
Berkeley and Hume. Berkeley’s own theological idealism is, 
of course, not here in point, because sense-phenomena are there 
referred to the divine will as a trans-subjective real cause, and 
so the all-important epistemological step is made. But Mill, 
with Hume’s example before him, will not wittingly overstep 
the line which severs experience from what is and must be 
beyond experience. He has thus to supply a background to 
the tangled confusion and abrupt inconsequences of our actual 
sensations and at the same time to seem to avoid making the 
epistemological transition from sensation to something different 
in kind from sensation. Though not itself actual sensation, 
this explanatory supplement must be in a manner homogeneous 
and continuous with sensation ; though ex hypothest not itself 
experience, it must hoist the colors of experience, and so avoid 
the appearance of transcendency which your true Empiricist 
shuns like the very plague. 

Mill states the necessities of the case in a sufficiently candid 
way, “What is it which leads us to say that the objects we 
perceive are external to us and not part of our own thoughts ? 
We mean that there is concerned in our perceptions some- 
thing which exists when we are not thinking of it, which ex- 
isted before we had ever thought of it, and would exist if we 
were annihilated ; and further, that there exist things which 
we never saw, touched, or otherwise perceived, and things 
which never have been perceived by man. This idea of some- 
thing which is distinguished from our fleeting impressions by 
what, in Kantian language, is called Perdurability; something 
which is fixed and the same while our impressions vary; some- 
thing which exists whether we are aware of it or not — consti- 
tutes altogether our idea of external substance. Whoever can 
assign an origin to this complex conception, has accounted for 
what we mean by the belief in matter.’’! Mill’s own expla- 
nation is his celebrated theory of ‘Permanent Possibilities of 
Sensation.’ No undue stress need be laid here on the use of 


1 Examination of Hamilton, p. 221 (3d ed). 
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the term ‘sensation,’ as we are not discussing the merits or 
demerits of a purely sensationalistic theory of knowledge. 
Let us take it without prejudice in the widest sense as equiva- 
lent to percepts ; for we find a substantially similar theory in 
some of the German Neo-Kantians, who refer in this connec- 
tion to Mill, and use indifferently such expressions as ‘potential 
sensations,’ ‘potential perceptions,’ ‘ possibilities of perception,’ 
‘possible consciousness.’ ! It is altogether, therefore, upon the 
‘permanent possibilities’ that the stress is here laid. Mill 
makes matters so far easier for himself at the outset by the 
trans-subjective assumption of other selves. He then proceeds 
to resolve the physical universe into actual and possible sensa- 
tions, repeating Berkeley’s analysis in so many words: “I see 
a piece of white paper on a table. I go into another room. 
. . . Though I have ceased to see it, I am convinced that the 
paper is still there. I no longer have the sensations which it 
gave me; but I believe that when I again place myself in the 
circumstances in which I had those sensations, I shall have 
them again; and further that there has been no intervening 
moment at which this would not have been the case. . . . The 
conception I form of the world existing at any moment thus 
comprises, along with the sensations I am feeling, a countless 
variety of possibilities of sensation. . . . These various pos- 
sibilities are the important thing to me in the world. My 
present sensations are generally of little importance, and are 
moreover fugitive; the possibilities, on the contrary, are perma- 
nent, which is the character that mainly distinguishes our idea 
of Substance or Matter from our notion of sensation.” “ These 
certified or guaranteed possibilities of sensation ’’ — possibil- 
ities guaranteed not only for me but for other human beings 
— constitute, then, according to Mill, all that is real in the 
physical world, when we abstract from the actual sensations 
being experienced by the aggregate of sensitive creatures at 
any given moment. 

We cannot, however, too carefully bear in mind that, accord- 
ing to the immanent view of subjective idealism, these possible 


1 For examples compare Volkelt, Aanfs Erkenntnisstheorie, pp. 160-189. 
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sensations or perceptions are only actual, 7.¢., only exist, in the 
moment of actual perception. Minds and the experiences of 
these minds are, with Mill as with Berkeley, the only two 
modes of existences (if, indeed, Mill would distinguish between 
the mind and its ‘states of consciousness’); the essence of 
sensations is fercipi. Consequently possible sensations are 
not to be conceived as constituting a separate genus or mode 
of existence; a sensation unfelt, a perception unperceived, is a 
contradiction in terms. The possibilities of sensation have, 
therefore, a merely imaginative or fictitious permanence, for, 
so long as they are not realized, they simply do not exist at 
all,—they are nothing. That is, be it understood, what con- 
sistency imperatively dictates. They cannot be more than this, 
unless we leave the ground of immanency altogether, and pass 
to the real thing of which sensation is the evidence. It is cer- 
tain, however, that to Mill the permanent possibilities mean a 
great deal more than the ‘ naked possibilities’! which consist- 
ency allows him. Miill’s possibilities have functions assigned 
them which only real existences can discharge. Modifications 
take place, Mill tells us, in our possibilities of sensation, and 
these modifications “are mostly quite independent of our con- 
sciousness and of our presence or absence. Whether we are 
asleep or awake, the fire goes out, and puts an end to that 
particular possibility of warmth and light. Whether we are 
present or absent, the corn ripens and brings a new possibility 
of food. Hence we speedily learn to think of Nature as made 
up solely of these groups of possibilities, and the active force 
in Nature as manifested in the modification of some of these 
by others.” Now, we may fairly ask how a change can take 
place in a possibility at a time when it is admittedly only a 
possibility, that is to say, at a time when it does not exist. 
“ A change in nothing,” as Mr. Stout puts it, “is no change 
at all.” Equally baseless is the notion of one of these possi- 
bilities causally modifying another at a time when, ex hypothes?, 
both are non-existent. The truth is that, under cover of the 


1 The phrase is Mr. Stout's, in an acute criticism of Mill’s doctrine (A/ind, XV, 
23-25), to which I am indebted in this paragraph. 
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ambiguous term ‘possibility,’ Mill has covertly re-introduced 
| the trans-subjective reality. Real things may very well be 
a described, in reference to our experience, as ‘permanent possi- 
bilities of sensation,’ that is to say, they are the permanent real 
conditions which, in appropriate circumstances, are ever ready | 
to produce sensations. We may even go further and say that, . 
‘ if any one is determined to be a purist and to define things 
solely in their relation to sensitive experience — solely from 
the effects which he finds them to produce — this definition of 
them as permanent possibilities of sensation is, perhaps, the 
most accurate we can hope for. And, of course, if Mill's 
phrase is to be so understood, there is no further difficulty 
about the extra-conscious existence and the extra-conscious 
causality of these possibilities, for we are back again upon the 
solid ground of trans-subjective reality. But it is plain enough 
that this cannot have been Mill’s conscious meaning. ‘“ Other- 
wise,”’ as Mr. Stout says, “he would have committed a ctrculus 
| in definiendo of the most inexcusable kind.’”’ It is equally evi- 
dent, however, that though Mill may not have intended it, no 
other meaning will suit the assertions he makes about his pos- 
a sibilities. Under cover of the ambiguity of language, and 
| { impelled by the realistic instinct, Mill has simply reinstated 
the trans-subjective reality in a different form of words. “ Uy- 
Ei gifahr sagt das der Pfarrer auch, nur mit cin bischen andern 
| Worten.” The theory, therefore, which seems so ingenious 
. " and plausible indicates in truth the breakdown of subjective 
ty idealism. The realist may feel tolerably easy when the talk is 
of “modifications’’ taking place in our possibilities of sensa- 
7 tion “mostly quite independent of our consciousness and of 
our presence or absence.”” But he would be a pedant indeed, 
who, instead of talking of real things, insisted on substituting 
| the circumlocution ‘ permanent possibilities of sensation.’ > 
It is not difficult to see how Mill, from his general standpoint 
in these matters, was led to the phrase and the theory. It is 
only in sensation, or say rather in perception, that the thing 
reveals its existence to me or to others. I can only describe 
it, therefore, in terms of perception; when I do not perceive 
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it, it does not exist for me. So far as experience goes, I can 
thus manifestly never get beyond the rubric of perception, 
past, present, or to come. Hence Mill identifies the thing 
itself with present and possible sensations. Exactly the same 
line of thought leads to the substantiation of experience and 
possible experience in the writings of the Neo-Kantians. The 
nature or predicates of the thing can only be learned in expe- 
rience; the Neo-Kantian accordingly generalizes his different 
experiences of any trans-subjective thing, and substantiates 
these as a phenomenal object. The world of such objects 
assumes with him the same independent and trans-subjective 
position as Mill’s world of permanent possibilities, and with 
just as little right. What we are to think of this professedly 
immanent world we have already seen. This phenomenal 
world, which will neither be subjective appearance nor the 
frank trans-subjective thing, but suspends itself zz vacuo be- 
tween the two, is a philosophical hybrid to which no real 
existence or fact corresponds. These so-called phenomena, 
in complete detachment from the subjective consciousness of 
mankind, are epistemologically transcendent, not immanent, 
and the causality which obtains between them is likewise 
transcendent; it is the causal action of one real thing upon 
another. 

Is it not the case, in short, that the term ‘experience,’ as 
used throughout this epistemological discussion, whether by 
Neo-Kantian or by English Empiricist, covers a huge fetitio 
principii? The question at issue is the possibility of a 
knowledge of the trans-subjective, but I cannot experience 
the existence of another being. I can be aware that another 
being exists, but its existence can be experienced by itself 
alone. I know that you exist; my experience furnishes ground 
for believing as much. But you are not part of my experience: 
I do not experience your states. In short, I am not you. 
Similarly, I know that something which I call the table exists, 
because it resists the pressure I exert against it. The table 
is the trans-subjective explanation of certain features of my 
experience; the table itself cannot strictly be said to be 
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experienced. The reality of everything beyond my own 
existence is thus of necessity beyond experience, for the 
experiences of each being are simply its own states, its own 
life. By the use of this term, therefore, in connection with 
knowledge, the trans-subjective reference is cut off in advance 
before the formal discussion begins. 

This is so neatly illustrated in our home-grown philosophy 
that I make no apology for using Professor Bain’s position 
to drive my argument home. Professor Bain shall be answered 
out of the mouth of Mr. Spencer. Avs is well known, Professor 
Bain lays great stress, and rightly so, on the contrast between 
passive and active sensation as a source of our belief in an 
external world. ‘ Movement,” he says, “ gives a new character 
to our whole percipient existence.” “The sense of resistance 
is the deepest foundation of our notion of externality.” ! In 
this Mr. Spencer is quite at one with him. But Mr. Spencer 
accepts this experience as the sufficient evidence of ‘an exis- 
tence beyond consciousness’—of ‘something which resists.’ 
Professor Bain is more subtle. The sense of effort and of 
effort resisted is no doubt contrasted with ‘ purely passive sensa- 
tion,’ but the contrast is still within consciousness. Our 
experiences of resistance are, after all, just so many ‘feels,’ 
so many subjective changes. “The exertion of our own 
muscular power is the fact constituting the property called 
resistance. Of matter as independent of our feeling of 
resistance, we can have no conception; the rising up of this 
feeling within us amounts to everything that we mean by 
resisting matter.’’ Those ‘feels,’ then, ave the material world. 
“We are not at liberty to say without incurring contradic- 
tion that our feeling of expended energy is one thing, and a 
resisting material world another and a different thing; that 
other and different thing is by us wholly unthinkable.” ? Or 
as he puts it more generally — “knowledge means a state of 
mind; the notion of material things is a mental fact. We are 
incapable even of discussing the existence of an independent 
material world; the very act is a contradiction.” ® 


1 Senses and the Intellect, pp. 376-7. 2 Mental Science, p. 199. 
5 Senses and the Intellect, p. 375- 
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All that Professor Bain asserts is true, is even obvious. 
Unquestionably, so far as experience goes, actual and possible 
perceptions sum up the case, and in the present instance our 
feelings of impeded effort are all the experiences we have to 
show. The independent thing, the ‘something which resists,’ 
is admittedly a rational construction, a hypothesis to explain 
our experience; ex vi termini, therefore, it is beyond experience, 
though necessary to it as its causal explanation. In short, the 
Berkeleian analysis of Mill and Professor Bain is absolutely true 
as psychology; but that the attempt should have been made to 
substitute the psychological facts for their trans-subjective 
conditions, and thus to pass off psychology as ontology or 
metaphysics, is one of the strangest results of super-subtle 
analysis. As Mr. Spencer puts it, “the very conception of 
experience implies something of which there is experience.” ! 
The ‘contradiction’ of which Professor Bain speaks is of his 
own making, and lies in the impossible nature of the demand 
he formulates. Mr. Spencer’s retort is simply to state what 
the position amounts to. It amounts to “a tacit demand for 
some other proof of an external world than that which is 
given in states of consciousness’ — “some proof of this outer 
existence other than that given in terms of inner existence.” ? 
States of consciousness, in short, not only exist, as experience; 
they have a meaning, an evidential value, and can testify to 
the existence of that which they are not. Only in this respect, 


as symbolic and self-transcendent, are ‘mental facts’ to be 


called knowledge. But this whole aspect of consciousness 
is suppressed in advance by Professor Bain, who is really 
dominated by the curious but deeply rooted idea that, in order 
to know a thing, it is necessary actually to de the thing. 

The horror of the transcendent, which we have thus seen 
alike in followers of the English and of the Continental 
tradition, undoubtedly owes its wide diffusion at present very 
largely to the influence of Kant, with whose idealistic followers 
it has become a philosophic superstition. But their doctrine 
of immanency, it may be added, completely obscures the truth 


1 Principles of Psychology, U1, 349. 2 Jbid, 1, 444. 
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that is contained in Kant’s doctrine of the categories. These 
principles of reason were originally intended to lift us out of 
the subjective individualism of Hume or any purely empirical 
theory. This purpose is necessarily frustrated if they are taken 
entirely in an immanent reference. Subjective matter of sense 
may be transfixed as we please with subjective principles of 
thought, but two subjectives do not make an objective ;! 
the outcome is as purely subjective as Hume’s, though it 
bears a different complexion. Kant’s own expressions, how- 
ever, are not so unambiguously immanent as his idealistic 
followers would have us believe. They waver in a way which 
is significant of two conflicting lines of thought in his mind; 
and in his doctrine of judgment, and of the categories as the 
forms of judgment, he was at one time upon another track. In 
truth he had struck here upon the only path which can lead 
us out of subjectivity. The passivity of sense does not carry 
us beyond ourselves; only the activity of reason avails to do 
so. Mental activity is summed up in the judgment and the 
categories are different forms of judgment. In them reason 
expresses its own necessities —its necessities of connection 
and explanation. Through them it may be said both to posit 
an objective world as an explanation of experience and pro- 
gressively to render that world intelligible. In perception 
the conscious judgment re-affirms the instinctive judgment 
of feeling, and refers the subjective affection to its origin in 
the real. From the outset the stimuli of sense are thus 
projected — attached as predicates to a real world, of which 
they are at once the qualities and the effects. In this primi- 
tive judgment the categories of substance and cause are com- 
bined, and these basal categories involve all the rest. In this 
causal judgment we once for all overpass the limits of the 
individual self. It was not without reason, therefore, that 
Kant recognized in the judgment, and in the thoughts of 


1 It is this difficulty, doubtless, which leads Kant at one time to say that it is the 
addition of the categories to the pure subjectivity of sense that yields us objects, 
while at another time he tells us that it is their application to the matter of sense 
which confers objectivity on the categories. 
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which judgment is the vehicle, the instrument of our enfran- 
chisement from subjective bonds. But it becomes so only 
when it is frankly taken in this trans-subjective reference. 
The categories do construct for us an objective world, but 
only when they are transcendently employed. Transcendental 
Realism rather than transcendental Idealism was the result to 
which the Kantian theory of judgment fairly pointed, and 
many of his expressions may be read in this sense. “All 
experience,” ! he tells us, for example, “in addition to the 
perception of the senses by which something is given, contains 
besides a xotion of an object which is given, or which appears, 
in perception.” So he says again, “Cognitions consist in the 
definite reference of given ideas to an object.”’"? The notion of 
of the object is doubtless itself subjective, as Neo-Kantian 
subtlety urges; how, we may ask, could it be otherwise? But 
it is the notion of a real object, a trans-subjective thing. It 
is the presence of this notion that differentiates what Kant 
calls knowledge, cognition or experience from sensation or 
what he calls mere perception. Or, as we have been led to 
express it in the last few pages, the trans-subjective reference 
constitutes the very essence of knowledge as distinguished 
from experience as a series of subjective happenings which 
take place but which mean nothing. Kant himself did not 
consistently follow out this line of thought. But it is per- 
haps not too much to say that a fresh interpretation of the 
categories in the realistic sense just indicated is at the present 
time the only promising basis of a sound philosophy. 


ANDREW SETH. 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


1 Werke, II, 112 (ed. Hartenstein). Experience is here used in the specific 
Kantian sense as opposed to mere perception and the associative play of ideas 
in the soul. 

2 Jbid, p. 118. 
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MENTAL MEASUREMENT. 


1. Mathematics and the material sciences rest upon 
quantity and measurement. 


HE history of science is the history of measurement. 
Those departments of knowledge in which measurement 
could be used most readily were the first to become sciences, 
and those sciences are at the present time the furthest advanced 
in which measurement is the most extended and the most exact. 
Mathematics is concerned entirely with number and quantity, 
and it has always been allowed a position more secure and per- 
manent than the physical sciences. Mechanics holds a place 
in the hierarchy of the sciences next to pure mathematics, and 
mechanics consists of measurements and the relations of quan- 
tities. Physics, as its measurements are made more complete 
and exact, becomes mechanics. The late development of the 
biological sciences was due to the difficulties in the way of 
applying measurement to the living body. But each step in 
advance has consisted in overcoming these difficulties. As 
experiment and measurement are extended to the organism, 
biology becomes a branch of physics. We may affirm without 
hesitation that quantity is the beginning and end of material 
science. 


2. Increasing use ts made of measurement in daily life. 


Clocks, balances, and foot-rules seem indispensable to our 
present civilization. Thermometers, barometers, lactometers, 
etc., are no longer looked upon as scientific instruments, and 
these and other means of measurement will soon be used by 
everyone. The applications of machinery and the development 
of the useful arts rest on the increasing use of mechanics and 
quantitive relations. The history of words used to express 


magnitudes bears witness to the progress of exact measurement. 
316 
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The length of a human foot, a thousand paces, a field, an interval 
of time, a stone — these show how inexact were the originals of 
our foot, mile, acre, hour and stone. The artificial origin of 
second, minute, ounce, and inch indicates the late introduction 
of finer measures. Modern knowledge and ways of thought 
“seem to depend more and more on quantity and measurement. 
We no longer speak of the boundless sea and the innumerable 
host of the Argives. We ask, how many? how much? Ques- 
tions of matter of fact, such as may be answered by yes or no, 
are rather the presuppositions of science than science itself. 
Only facts which are newly discovered, or which are remote 
from common interest, are a part of science. The line between 
science and everyday knowledge is, indeed, continually shifting. 
The scientific discoveries of one generation become the common 
heritage of thenext. Not only matters of fact, but also methods 
of measurement and their more important results take their 
place in the widening circles of common knowledge and daily 
life. 


3. Measurement has been but little used in the mental and 
social sciences. 


While everyone will admit the ruling place of measurement 
in the material sciences and in their application to the affairs of 
daily life, facts of mind and relations of men are commonly sup- 
posed to be outside the range of experiment and measurement. 
This point of view seems, indeed, to be confirmed by the history 
of the sciences dealing with such subjects. We are here con- 
cerned only with psychology. Students of physics and biology 
point out the necessity of measurement to science, and claim 
that as mental phenomena are not subject to measurement, 
psychology cannot become an exact science. They tell us only 
the brain may be studied by scientific methods. Students of 
philosophy, on the other hand, absorbed in the questions of 
speculative philosophy — What is the mind? What is its destiny 
and meaning ?— are apt to look upon any attempt at measure- 
ment as trivial, if not profane. But it must be admitted that 
the material sciences, resting upon measurement, hold a much 
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more secure position than psychology, resting upon casual in- 
trospection, anecdote, definition, and metaphysic. Indeed, 
speculative psychology is so largely taken up with things 
uncertain and unknown that it scarcely.deserves to be called a 
science. We may well ask, what will be the end of this? Shall 
we ever have exact and systematic knowledge of mental phe- 
nomena? If so, will it be with or without measurement ? 


4. Psychology may be following in the path of the material 
SCUENCES. 


We have seen that as these advance, they depend increas- 
ingly on measurement and quantity. But they once con- 
sisted of careless observations and crude speculations. The 
psychology of the Greek philosophers was better than their 
physics and biology. Methods of experiment and measure- 
ment were but slowly devised and applied in the material 
sciences. Astrology and alchemy in their day were thought 
more important than astronomy and chemistry. It was once 
considered a satisfactory explanation to say that water rises in 
the pump because nature abhors a vacuum, or that a body is 
hot because it is filled with caloric. The interest in biology 
was once confined to stories of the phaenix and ant-lion, or ina 
search for simples and the elixir of life. Later, biology con- 
sisted of artificial classifications and dubious anecdotes and 
of medicine allied to quackery. It is only during the last forty 
years that vitalism is being slowly expelled from biology and 
scientific work is being slowly done in physiology and _ path- 
ology. It seems still to be commonly held that the survival of 
the fittest explains the origin of the fittest. The history of 
the material sciences throws light on the present condition and 
future outlook of psychology. If Bacon sought to develop 
astrology, and Newton busied himself with alchemy, it is no 
wonder that some men of genius now-a-days take peculiar 
interest in telepathy, etc. If material science once consisted 
of definitions, anecdotes, and speculations, it is no wonder that 
these make up a large part of psychology at the present time. 
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Biology was of later development than physics, because it is 
easier to subject inert matter to experiment and measurement 
than the living body. But mental phenomena are more multi- 
form, complex, transient, and obscure than those of the living 
body. It is natural, therefore, that psychology should be the 
last of the sciences. 


5. ental phenomena are highly complex, but the phenomena 
of the physical world are not so simple as ts commonly 
assumed. 


There are certain physical laws, those concerned with the 
attraction of gravitation, the dispersion of light, etc., which 
depend on the geometrical nature of space ; others, such as the 
indestructibility of matter and the correlation of energy, which 
depend largely on our sense of the fitness of things. Neither 
of these sorts of laws can be exactly proved by experiment, 
while it is likely that the first sort will be found to be inexact. 
We can, however, best consider the boundless complexity of 
nature by taking laws depending on measurements. Thus the 
experiments made by Boyle and by Mariotte discovered an 
apparently simple relation between the volume of a gas and its 
external pressure. More careful experiments showed that the 
law held only for certain gases and pressures. Still more exact 
measurements show that the law is only approximate, the rela- 
tions between the volume of a gas and its external pressure 
being as numerous as there are gases, pressures, and tempera- 
tures. The movements of the planets may serve for a second 
example. By Copernicus their orbits were supposed to be 
circles and their motion uniform. Kepler discovered the less 
simple relations, which still serve as a convenient generaliza- 
tion. But it is evident that the relative motions of the planets 
are complex beyond the limits of measurement or mathematical 
expression. Students of physics are not discouraged by the 
difficulties involved in the undulatory theory of light, and 
students of biology continue to work over the intricate prob- 
lems of heredity. Students of mathematics de not give up their 
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science, because tlrey are able to treat only a few equations 
amid an indefinite number. The complexity of both physical 
and mental phenomena is very great, but the order of the 
universe is perfect. 


6. Mental measurements must be of consciousness, not of the 
brain. 


The psychology with which this paper is concerned is not a 
part of physiology. Measurements of the mind, on the one 
hand, and of the body, on the other, may teach us that there is 
a complete correlation between the mental and the physical 
order. Should this correlation be established and its nature 
determined, it would be possible to measure either the physical 
or the mental phenomena, as might be found the more con- 
venient. But the measurements to be treated here are of mental 
quantities or, at all events, of quantities which are functions 
of mental conditions. It seems, indeed, that our knowledge of 
the mind is less partial and uncertain than our knowledge of 
the nervous system. We have, for example, a considerable 
mass of fact and systematic knowledge concerning the nature 
and interaction of sensations. Starting from this knowledge, 
theories have been elaborated concerning the physiological 
processes in the eye and ear. The mental data are admitted 
by all, while the physiological hypotheses are in dispute. There 
is, again, some settled knowledge concerning feeling, attention, 
etc., whereas we are in absolute ignorance concerning the 
molecular changes in the brain which may accompany these 
mental processes. The advance of science will demand a more 
exact definition of the subject-matter of physics, of physiology, 
and of psychology, in which psychology must be allotted the 
measurements and quantitive relations considered in this 


paper.! 


! The writer does not agree with Professor James concerning the domain of 
psychology as a natural science, «vhen he writes (Principles of Psychology, I. 182) 
“a blank unmediated correspondence, term for term, of the succession of states 
of consciousness with the succession of total brain-processes” is “the last word 
of a psychology which contents itself with verifiable laws.” Mental processes are 
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7. The magnitudes of physical science are, on the one hand, 
number and direction, and, on the other hand, time, mass, 
and distance. 


We are not here concerned with the metaphysics of these 
magnitudes, nor even with such critical discussion as may fall 
within the limits of a scientific theory of knowledge. Students 
of the physical sciences would disagree entirely as to such 
matters, and yet they coéperate everywhere in attempting to 
express the material world in terms of these magnitudes. As 
regards number and direction, it is evident that the units of 
measurement are given in the nature of things, and these units 
were used in the beginnings of science. As regards time, mass, 
and distance, the units of measurement are conventional, and 
are being slowly adjusted as science advances. Astronomy 
seems to have been the earliest of the sciences, and consisted 
at first of the relative positions and times due to the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies. Distance was soon measured in 
surveying, architecture, and music. Mass was measured some- 
what later, and the development of the idea of energy belongs 
to modern times. The question we have to consider is, whether 
there are mental magnitudes analagous to those of the physical 
world, and, if so, whether they may be measured and correlated. 
Is a mental mechanics possible ? 


8. Number and ‘statistics may be used in psychology. 


Number occupies a peculiar position, all measurement de- 
pending on ratios. The place of pure enumeration in the 
physical sciences has not perhaps been exactly defined. But 
it seems to be mostly unimportant, as when it is said that there 


sui generis, and even though quantitive determinations were impossible, the laws 
governing the interaction and sequence of changes of consciousness could be 
determined apart from any question of the relation of mind to body. Aristotle 
might hold that the chief use of the brain is to supply the eyes with tears, and yet 
be a far better psychologist than M. Luys, who is considered an authority on the 
brain, but who writes: “ Judgment is the principal operation of cerebral activity, 
etc. (Zhe Brain and its Functions, 289.) Nor is psychology an art to “charm a 
chronic insane delusion away” (James: Phil. Review, 1. 153). Professor James’s 
Psychology would not be the important work it is, were it confined to the correla- 
tion of brain changes and consciousness, and the therapeutic value of hypnotism. 
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are seven colors or sixty-four elements. Enumeration is evi- 
dently possible in psychology. Thus the assumption of seven 
colors is mental, not physical. We are said to have five senses, 
because we are supposed to have five sorts of sensations, not 
because there are five sorts of sense-organs. The number of 
harmonious intervals in music is a true psychological constant. 
The number of equally noticeable differences between the 
minimum and maximum sensation may turn out to be an im- 
portant constant. Attention has recently been called to moral 
statistics, and these are psychological measurements of a sort. 
Thus, it is something to know that, out of a million mothers, so 
many are infanticides. The lack of great scientific value con- 
sists in the fact that we do not measure or even define the 
conditions under which this percentage obtains. But if we 
find the percentage to be so much greater in winter or when 
the offspring are illegitimate, we are making some progress. 
There seems to be scientific value in the collection of statistics 
concerning the inheritance of mental traits, and in other direc- 
tions. If we say that, when one idea suggests another, there 
are a certain number of classes among which all cases may 
be distributed, the distinctions are logical and the number of 
classes is not of much scientific importance. If, however, after 
the classes have been defined, we are able to determine the 
actual proportion of associations falling into each, we are 
making determinations of some value. If, further, the percent- 
ages are found to vary under fixed conditions, according to the 
occupation of the individual, for example, then such deter- 
minations have scientific interest. A still further advance is 
made, when we are able to correlate the frequency of an asso- 
ciation with the time it takes. Here we have, indeed, the 
beginnings of a mental mechanics. 


9. The possibility of measuring time depends on the flow of 
individual thought. 


The motions of the heavenly bodies happen to be so well 
adapted for the measurement of time that most men will agree 
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with Plato in his naive assertion (Timaeus, 37), ‘God created 
time, and the parts of time — days, months, and years.”” But we 
cannot define time in terms of motion, when motion is defined 
in terms of time. If beings exist whose rate of thought is en- 
tirely variable, they have no science such as ours. If elsewhere 
in the universe there are rational beings whose rate of thought 
increases as the square of the time (terrestrial) during which 
they exist, they may have a system of mechanics, which would 
differ from ours in ways possible for us to calculate. It is 
true the intervals between certain physical changes are more 
constant than the intervals between thoughts, but this is a dis- 
covery made by using changes in thought as a standard of 
measurement. Indeed, the motions of physical bodies used to 
measure time are not so entirely accordant as is often assumed. 
There is no physical fact corresponding to the idea of uniform 
motion. A consciousness is conceivable to which the move- 
ments of the solar system are as irregular as the changes of 
the weather are to us. As the possibility of mechanics rests 
on the constancy of the rate of mental change, it is evident 
that this rate is sufficiently constant to admit of measurement. 


10. Length of life is measured by rate of thought. 


Should all our suns and pendulums begin to move faster and 
faster (time being measured by revolution of the siderial uni- 
verse, and dynamical relations of space and mass being adjusted 
to fit), and all our thoughts and movements increase at the same 
rate, it would neither concern us, nor be noticed by us. Should 
our objective measures of time move faster, while the rate of 
physiological and mental change remain the same, we should 
live more days and years before we die, but none the longer. 
Should we live as many solar years as now, while the rate of 
thought and movement were increased, we should live so much 
the longer. The measurement of the rate of thought in the 
current units of physical science would seem, therefore, to 
be a matter of considerable interest. We need to know the 
time of physiological and mental processes, and the conditions 
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on which variation depends. Such knowledge has not only 
theoretic interest, but has, also practical bearings in adjusting 
education, occupation, and mode of life. The measurement 
of mental time is proved possible by the measurements of 
mechanics, while its rate would seem to have as much theo- 
retic and practical interest as the durations of any physical 
motions. Let us see what has actually been accomplished by 
experiment.! 


11. There is a time-threshold of consciousness, and the nature 
of a sensation depends on the time of stimulation. 


An impression must last a certain time in order that it may 
be perceived. Inertia and diffusion in the sense-organs and 
paths of conduction may partly account for this fact, but it can 
be shown by experiment that stimuli lasting too short a time to 
be distinctly perceived still affect the course of mental life. 
Such sub-conscious mental modifications should not be rele- 
gated to physiology ; they may prove as fruitful for psychology 
as has been the study of sub-tangible phenomenarfor physical 
science. The time a stimulus must work in order that it may 
just be perceived, may be measured. Thus, it has been found 
that colors such as we see in daily life must work on the retina 
from about .0o1 to .003 sec., varying with the color and observer. 
If the time be shorter than this, no color is seen : as the time 
is taken longer, the intensity and saturation of the color in- 
crease, until, the time being about ; sec., a maximum is 
reached. As the time of stimulation is further increased, the 
intensity and saturation of the color decline and after a certain 
time disappear altogether. A similar relation obtains with the 

1 Prof. Ladd, who has accomplished so much for the advancement of experi- 
mental psychology, yet seems to the writer to betray a misapprehension of its 
domain when he writes (Outlines of Phy. Psy. 380) “We should be warned 
against imagining that researches in psychometry explain the origin or nature of 
our ideas of time.” “Upon the origin and nature of this idea [succession] the 
so-called science of psychometry throws no light.” In a text-book of astronomy 
there would scarcely be found such a statement as : “ We should be warned against 
imagining that the so-called science of astronomy explains the origin and nature of 
of time.” 
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other senses. The noise and smells of cities are not noticed 
and cannot be fully perceived by those who dwell among them. 
The dependence of sensation on the time of stimulation may 
be represented by a curve, and its equation determined. The 
relation is of special importance as regards feelings of pleasure 
and pain. These soon reach a maximum and then decline. 
The Greeks might have called the gods pitiful as well as 
envious for both pain and pleasure consume themselves. If 
fortune physique is to be distributed so as to produce the 
maximum fortune morale, it should not be supplied continu- 
ously to one individual. 


12. Lhe time of physiological and mental processes can be 
measured. 


If the hand by accident touch a piece of hot metal, it will be 
withdrawn, but not before it has been in contact with the metal 
long enough to be burned. The time is, indeed, about 5 sec. 
During this short interval a complex series of physiological 
processes must take place. The physical motion is converted 
into a nervous impulse, the impulse travels along the nerve and 
through the brain, a movement is released, the impulse travels 
back, and the muscle is innervated. The time required for such 
a reaction under varying conditions may be measured with great 
exactness. It is usually between one tenth and one fifth of a 
second, being longest in children, in the aged, and in disease. 
A reaction of this sort must be regarded as a physiological pro- 
cess, but it has psychological interest, as its length depends on 
mental conditions. Indeed, a reaction and its duration throw 
light on two of the most important problems before rational | 
psychology —the nature of volition and the relation between 
body and mind. 


13. The time required for perception, movement, and 
thought may be measured. 


A simple reaction may be modified so as to include the time 
it takes to perceive a sense-stimulus or to choose a movement. 
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It takes about ;'; sec. to perceive a color and a little longer to 
recognize a picture or word. A word can be recognized as 
quickly as a single letter. A word is named more quickly than 
a letter, and much more quickly than a color or an object. The 
processes of perception and movement may be regarded as 
psycho-physical, but it is also possible to measure the time 
needed to remember, to form a judgment, and in the associa- 
tion of ideas. These times are purely mental; we know of 
them only on the side of consciousness, being in complete 
ignorance of the cerebral processes which may accompany 
them. It takes about } sec. to translate words into a foreign 
language with which the observer is familiar, ? sec. to call to 
mind the language of a given author, } sec. to multiply the 
numbers of the multiplication table, etc.; 4 sec. is required to 
estimate the length of a given line or to decide which of two 
eminent men is thought the greater. The time required for one 
idea to suggest another under conditions similar to those of 
ordinary thought may be measured, and the times are of use in 
studying the laws of association. Psychology is a science, not 
an art, but time-measurements such as we have been consider- 
ing have practical applications in zsthetics (as in the rhythm of 
music and poetry); in medicine (as in the diagnosis of diseases 
of the nervous system); in political economy (as in distributing 
wealth so as to secure the maximum amount of happiness), and 
in education (as in adjusting methods so as to increase the rate 
of thought). 


14. There is a least noticeable difference in intervals of time. 


Intervals of time may seem the same to common observa- 
tion, while a difference may be readily measured with a clock. 
Savages living near the equator would not notice that days are 
longer in summer than in winter, nor do we notice the varia- 
tion in the solar day. It is possible to measure the error made 
in comparing intervals of time, and to study its variation under 
varying circumstances. j sec. has been found to be the 
interval, which can be most accurately perceived. An interval 
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of time seems shorter when the mind is occupied than when 
idle, and to the old than to the young, and the quantitive 
relations can be determined. The accuracy and limits of the 
perception of intervals of time is an important factor in the 
composition and appreciation of music and poetry. The appre- 
ciation of intervals of time may depend on a rhythm of atten- 
tion. The attention may be concentrated by an effort, but it 
will soon relax, and must be again concentrated only to relax 
again. These waves of attention seem to follow each other at 
constant intervals, and are an important factor in our mental 
life. 


15. /f mental processes have only one magnitude, psychology 
cannot become a mathematical science. 


This was urged by Kant, who claimed that mental processes 
are extended in time only. If this be the case, it is evident 
that a mental mechanics is not possible. Astronomy could 
not be treated as “celestial mechanics,”’ did it not measure the 
positions and masses of the heavenly bodies as well as the 
times of their movements. But Locke claimed that mental 
processes are not extended even in time,! and later writers may 
be mistaken in holding that they have no other dimension. 
Indeed it would be commonly admitted that sensations and 
feelings vary in intensity, but it is claimed that this intensity 
is not measurable. The measurement of mental intensity is 
certainly beset with greater theoretical and practical difficulties 
than the measurement of mental time. A starting point is 
found, however, in the fact that the intensity of a sensation is 
a function of the intensity of the stimulus, otherwise it would 
never have been discovered that one light is brighter, one 
sound louder, or one weight heavier than another. Even in 
physical science the brightness of lights and the loudness of 
sounds are only measured by the comparison of sensations. 


1 Locke is not consistent in this matter, but he wrote (Human Understanding, 
Bk. 2, Ch. 9, 10), “for as itself [the mind] is thought to take up no space, to have 
no extension, so its actions seem to require no time.” 
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Weight can be measured with great accuracy by the balance, 
but the balance is an invention like the clock. It was the need 
of weighing which led to the invention of the balance, not the 
balance which led to the discovery of weight. Apart from our 
sensations of varying intensity, physical science can only define 
weight in terms of size and density, density in terms of force, 
and force in terms of time and space. 


16. There ts a threshold of intensity. 


When stimuli are very weak, they are accompanied by no 
distinct sensation. This may be partly a physiological fact, due 
to inertia of the sense-organ and nerve. But such stimuli may 
in certain cases be perceived by an effort and in other cases 
affect the course of mental life, although no amount of effort 
can call them to distinct consciousness. The intensity of a 
stimulus which can just be perceived (or perceived in a given 
percentage of cases) may be measured. This minimum per- 
ceptible is a function of the time of stimulation and of the 
degree of attention. Thus it has been found that the time a 
color must work on the retina in order that it may be just 
recognized, tends to vary as the logarithm of the intensity of 
the light. If we learn to measure the effort of attention, it 
may in like manner be correlated with the intensity of the 
stimulus which can just be perceived. It is, also, possible to 
compare the effects on mental life of stimuli too faint to be per- 
ceived with the effects of such as are distinctly perceived, and 
thus to correlate the intensity of sub-consciousness with that 
of consciousness. 


17. The error of observation ts a function of the intensity of 
sensation. 


Stimuli may be so nearly alike in intensity that no difference 
can be detected by common observation. By proper methods 
the error of observation may be determined, and this is an im- 
portant anthropometric test. It measures class and individual 
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differences, and demonstrates the results of education, occupa- 
tion, etc. The error of observation is found in most cases to 
become greater as the intensity of the sensation becomes 
greater. Thus we can distinguish (by lifting) 6 ounces from 5, 
but not 26 ounces from 25. When we determine the curve 
and equation representing the relation between the error of 
observation and the intensity of the stimulus, we define mental 
relations in the units of physical science. We can, again, 
determine the relation of the error of observation to the time 
of stimulation and to the time of perception, and the corre- 
lation of the time and intensity of sensation. Through the 
error of observation the rate at which a simple sensation fades 
from the memory may be measured. If we could do this one 
thing only, the possibility of a mental mechanics would be 
demonstrated. It is thought by Fechner and others that we can 
measure the intensity of sensation by means of the difference 
which can just be noticed. If this difference, as some experi- 
ments seem to show, is proportional to the intensity of the 
stimulus, and if it may be regarded as a unit for measuring 
sensation, it follows that the intensity of a sensation varies as 
the logarithm of the intensity of the stimulus. It is, further, 
possible that the intensity of a sensation, and more especially 
of an emotion, may be measured by the resulting or accom- 
panying bodily movement. 


18. The intensity of pleasures and pains may, perhaps, be 
measured. 


In this case the just noticeable difference is a more likely 
unit than in the case of sensations, for even though the just 
noticeable change may not be an equal change at different 
degrees of intensity, it would seem to be an equally desirable 
change. Some approximation to the logarithmic relations 
seems, indeed, to hold as regards the intensity of pleasure, and 
the wealth which purchases certain pleasures. With an in- 
come of $1000, $1 will go about as far as $10 with an income of 
$10,0000. A man in public life would scarcely be affected by 
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a newspaper notice which might give much pleasure or pain to 
a man in private life. Such facts must be taken into account 
by any economic theory which seeks to determine the best dis- 
tribution of wealth. The relation between the duration and 
intensity of pleasures and pains seems to be of special im- 
portance. Supposing the intensity to remain the same, the 
amount of pleasure is directly measured by the time it lasts. 
Pleasures from disparate sources, ¢.g., eating one’s dinner 
comfortably at home or going out to a concert, may be more or 
less exactly compared by noticing which is habitually chosen. 
We can further (as is done in physics) define intensity in terms 
of time. If a pleasure (¢.g., eating a pear) last half as long as 
another (e.g., eating two apples), and yet the two pleasures be 
regarded as equal (ce. g., to a child having five cents to spend and 
being in doubt whether to buy one pear or two apples) the 
former pleasure may be regarded as having double the intensity 
of the latter. Pleasures and pains are also correlated, as when 
one decides to attend an opera, knowing it will be followed by 
headache. Money spent in the purchase of pleasures lasting 
equal or commensurable times, measures roughly the intensity 
of pleasure, and (when money must be obtained by painful 
labor) correlates pleasures and pains. 


19. Lxtensity, of it be a mental magnitude, is still more obscure 
than intensity. 


It has been recently urged! with much force, that sensa- 
tions must have a quality corresponding to the size of external 
stimuli. Attempts to explain the perception of space apart 
from such a quality in sensations, certainly seem unsuccess- 
ful. In any case there is a threshold of size as there is a 
threshold of time and intensity of stimulation. The area 
must be increased as the time and intensity are decreased, and 
the quantitive relations may be determined by experiment. 
Such determinations may also be made for sensation-areas on the 


1 By Prof. Stumpf in Germany, Prof. James in America, and Dr. Ward in 
England. 
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skin. Objects nearly alike in size cannot be distinguished by 
common observation, and the error of observation may be 
measured as in the case of time and intensity. The correlation 
of the area of the stimulus with its intensity, and with the time 
of perception, may be determined through the error of observa- 
tion. The perception of distance may be studied by similar 
methods, as, also, the perception of space by disparate senses. 
In the latter case apparently incommensurable sensations are 
correlated, somewhat as heat and mechanical work are correlated 
in physics. 


20. Mental complexity may be analogous to the configuration of 
a physical system. 


We have seen that there are mental magnitudes correspond- 
ing to time, force, and space. But physical science is also con- 
cerned with the assemblage of relative positions of the parts of 
a material system, and the contents of the individual mind have 
at a given instant a certain complexity. Mental complexity 
and mental extensity (as their physical correlates) are closely 
related, the latter being perhaps an abstraction from the former. 
Whatever may be thought of these theoretical matters, certain 
experimental determinations must be acknowledged as valid. 
We can measure the amount which can be simultaneously 
perceived, —¢.g., 5 disconnected letters, 15 letters when they 
make words, and 30 letters when the words make sentences. 
Complexes at first sight incommensurable are thus correlated. 
We can also determine the time or the number of repetitions 
needed to learn a complex too large to be perceived at once, and 
the rate at which such a complex fades from memory. The 
complexity of the contents of consciousness is correlated with 
its intensity and clearness. The less we attend to, the more 
exactly can we attend to it. In addition to the contents of 
consciousness distinctly given, there is a penumbra of mental 
processes indistinctly recognized, and beyond this, it may be, a 
vast range of sub-conscious mental processes, which would 
account for memory, association, etc. It can be shown by ex- 
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periment that a difference may be so small that it seems to the 
observer entirely imperceptible, and yet it will be correctly 
given by guessing more than half the time, or that an im- 
pression which entirely escapes consciousness the first time 
may become apparent by repetition. Sub-consciousness is thus 
correlated with distinct consciousness. 


21. The idea of mental extensity is important in ethics. 


Pleasures and pains differ not only in time and intensity, but 
also in extensity. More mental elements are involved in some 
feelings thanin others. A pleasure (e.g., eating) may be intense, 
but not extensive. Another (e¢.g., doing one’s daily duty) is not 
intense, but it is massive. An infant crying may suffer intense 
pain, in fact it is all pain, but the pain is not extensive because 
the mind is ‘small.’ With greater mental development the 
intensity of feelings may be less, but their extensity is greater. 
The idea of mental complexity throws light on the nature of 
emotions, in which some elements are in pleasure, some in pain. 
Through the phenomena of choice, and through our moral 
judgments, the extensity of pleasures and pains is correlated 
with their intensity, and duration. The greatness of a pleasure 
is the product of its extensity, intensity, and duration. What 
writers on morals mean by higher and lower pleasures is thus 
explained without mysticism. The idea of extensity of feeling 
reaches beyond the individual. Those pleasures (e.g., creation 
in art and science, or love) are the greatest which affect many 
elements in the individual, and extend to other individuals, 
being at the same time intense and enduring. 


J. McKeen CatTre ct. 
CoLuMBIA COLLEGE. 
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La Pathologie des Emotions. Etudes physiologiques et cliniges. 
Par Cu. FEr£, Médecin de Bicétre. Paris, Alcan, 1892. — Large 
8°., pp. 605. 


Dr. Féré is the author of many books and of innumerable com- 
munications to learned journals. ‘Taken together, these show him 
to be one of the most indefatigable hospital experimenters and 
ransackers of neurological literature of our day. But he lacks the 
fine, flowing literary talent of his nation, and his doctrinal conclu- 
sions in this work, instead of being set forth with amplitude and 
emphasis, must be gathered piecemeal by the reader from the midst 
of the cases, quotations, and experiments with which the pages are 
filled. When the ethics of scientific publication shall have taken 
shape (as human nature will ere long demand) it will be regarded as 
an unpardonable sin for an author of established reputation, like M. 
Féré, to offer to the overburdened reader what at bottom is only a 
collection of classed and indexed note-books about a certain subject. 
The work is hardly more than raw material. As such it can of course 
interest those capable of using neurological raw material; but for 
other readers its main interest will probably be the spectacle which 
it affords of a mind like M. Féré’s at work. That men are machines 
(whatever else they may be) has long been suspected ; but not till 
our generation have men fairly felt i concreto just what wonderful 
psycho-neuro-physical mechanisms they are. M. Féré’s interest in 
the secrets of the machinery may fairly be called devout. The 
thoroughness of his acquaintance is extraordinary. No disorder in 
the working is too minute, no reaction too unimportant, to fascinate 
him. ‘Points’ first caught sight of in hysteria or mental disease 
rivet his attention in that exaggerated form, and presently are noticed 
as elements in the normal life. His curiosity never tires of poking 
and testing the organism to see how it will behave, and still keeps 
returning with fresh experiments. The result is what may be called 


a decided infimacy with human nature on its mechanical side. 


The book deals so much with details that no analysis of it is 
possible. Having indicated the general character, I will simply 
string together a few of its facts and opinions that seem worthy of 
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special attention. The first 170 pp. have little direct connection 
with the emotions. They deal with the special effects on the 
organism of such influences as the air, temperature, amount of 
sensorial stimulation, fatigue, shocks, exhaustion, etc. M. Feéré’s 
observations on the dynamogenic effects of sense-stimulation in 
hysterics and other enfeebled subjects are well known. The mus- 
cular contractions become stronger under the influence of light, etc. 
He now shows us the counterpart of this fact in the “ nocturnal 
paralysis ’’ which he has observed in a number of enfeebled subjects. 
The light withdrawn, they lapse into excessive muscular weakness, 
which sometimes departs only after some hours of exposure to the 
sun, 

M. Féré suggests that the morning languor of which so many 
neurasthenics complain is of this sort. — He finds that, when a finger, 
e.g, has been exhausted by repeated muscular contractions, its vigor 
returns again the moment the muscles of the opposite arm or of the 
leg are voluntarily set in motion at the same time (p. 105).1— He 
gives many reaction-time measurements. Peripheric excitations, 
other than the expected signal, so far from always distracting the 
attention, often act as “condiments” thereto (p. 111) and shorten 
the reaction-time. Many persons react more slowly with closed eyes. 
A general state of muscular tension favors both the rapidity and the 
strength of a reaction. ‘The recumbent attitude, ¢.g., lengthens the 
time (p. 115). — Stammering is often due to mere debility of innerva- 
tion of the tongue. By gymnastic exercise @ /2 Demosthenes (giving 
the tongue an ivory ball to play with for a certain time each day) 
M. Féré has cured a case.— Hysteria has many analogies with 
fatigue — motor weakness is the original sin of hysterics (pp. 158— 
164).— The current stories about patients charged with electricity, 
emitting sparks, etc., may be true. One such case was observed by 
M. Féré, and the condition found to be due to abnormal degrees of 
the skin (p. 188). 

With Chapter V the emotions come upon the scene, but M. Feéré 
has no general philosophy of them. He does not even consider the 
psychological question which has been discussed of late, as to 
whether all emotional feeling be reducible to peripheral sensation, 
though in several places this would seem to be his view. He lays 
great stress on the division into sthenic and asthenic emotions, 


1 His comments on the perception of resistance, 2 frefes to these experiments 
(p. 106), are too laconic and obscure for my comprehension. Other subjects 
(p. 127) show an opposite law. 
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anger being the type of the one and fear of the other. In anger the 
pulse becomes more frequent and the arterial tension may increase 
by a quarter of its amount (p. 176). The volume of the limbs 
augments in consequence of the afflux thither of blood (p. 178), and 
as a consequence of this irrigation the electric resistance diminishes 
(p. 180). In self-satisfaction, produced by suggestion in hypnotic 
subjects, the reaction-time was considerably shortened. In asthenic 
emotions all these symptoms are reversed. One of M. Féré’s most 
interesting observations is relative to the rate of reduction of arteri- 
alized blood in various conditions. He finds it slower on the 
paralyzed side in hemiplegics, and slower in mental depression 
(hynotically suggested — p. 198). Connecting this change in the 
‘chiniotaxy’ of the blood with certain observations by other authors 
and with experiments of his own on infection, he opens the way 
(pp. 264-7) to a possible explanation of the bad effects of depressing 
emotion on the vitality of the subject. The white blood-corpuscles 
are nowadays understood to protect the organism by devouring 
microbes. The shrunken peripheral blood-vessels in depressed 
states form an obstacle to the emigration of these corpuscles, and in 
pigeons and rabbits which he employed imbecile patients to frighten 
systematically, he found that poisonous inoculations were much more 
rapidly virulent than in unfrightened animals. Introducing under 
the skin of the two sets of creatures capillary tubes full of virulent 
cultures, he found them after twenty-four hours hardly altered in the 
frightened individuals, whereas in the others the microbes were 
mostly gone and the tubes filled with white corpuscles.—In the 
course of the book M. Féré gives a vast number of examples of 
nervous and other diseases dating from emotional shocks of a de- 
pressive kind, but is disposed to think that sudden joy, however 
disturbing its immediate effects may be, is never known to produce 
any protracted danger. — In Chapter V an account, in some respects 
minuter than that of other authors, of the physical ‘expression’ of 
various emotions is given. M. Féré has a mechanical theory, some- 
what similar to that of Spencer, for explaining which muscles are 
most apt to be affected by emotion. They are, he says, those whose 
innervation is most frequently called into play in the course of 
ordinary function. The shortness of the nerves, and especially their 
thickness, and the vascularity of the parts also are determinants 
(p. 206). Thus the eye is the first organ to be affected in emotion. 
—The rest of the work may be best summarized by the heads of 
some of its chapters, as pathological and curative effects of emotions ; 
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influence of states of excitement and exhaustion on the mind; 
physical signs and emotional sfafus in mental disease ; physical 
concomitants of hallucination; morbid emotivity (all the various 
‘ phobias,’ etc.); the organ of emotional life (M. Féré, like Dr. Bucke, 
thinks it to be mainly the sympathetic nerve); individual predis- 
positions and idiosyncracies in emotional disease ; diagnosis ; social 
bearings ; and finally treatment—some 400 pages of detail, and 
little of it, except some highly interesting cases, very new. Let me 
say that M. Féré’s pathological experience leads him to look with 
mistrust on all lively emotional susceptibility. ‘“ L’homme bien 
constitué et absolument en bonne santé est incapable d’éprouver des 
émotions violentes” (p. 494). Neither does he believe that mental 
disease should constitute an exemption from punishment for crime 
—this is a very radical doctrine (pp. 557-566)! He has had no suc- 
cess in trying to treat morbid emotional states by hypnotism (p. 549), 
and he refuses to subscribe to the formula that genius is a ‘neurosis’ 
529). 

The main impression that emanates from the book is the some- 
what unsympathetic one that man is primarily a museum-specimen ; 
but the author’s curiosity, granting that basis, is worthy of unqualified 


praise. WILLIAM JAMEs. 


Die Hauptgesetze des menschlichen Geftihlslebens. Von A. 
LEHMANN. Uebersetzt von F. BENDIXEN. Leipzig, O. R. Reis- 
land, 1892. —p. x, 356. 


A stout octavo volume, with Feeling for its subject, is, perhaps, 
more apt to repel than to attract the psychologist. But Dr. Leh- 
mann does not serve up the crambe feretita of descriptive Psy- 
chology ; and his scheme of classification of the emotions occupies 
no more than five and thirty pages. The two principal sections of 
his book are devoted to a discussion of the nature of Feeling, as 
psychological and psychophysical process, and to the elucidation of 
the “special laws” (dependencies) of Feeling. Under both heads, 
much is said that deserves careful consideration. 

The book has defects of form and arrangement. Based on an 
Essay which gained the gold medal of the Danish Royal Academy 
of Sciences, — and which itself included elements of an earlier inves- 
tigation, —it has suffered curtailment and received accretions at 
many points, and bears the marks of its growth. Moreover, the 
author’s way of recapitulating every few sections, and italicising each 
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résumé, tends to place on the same plane of importance results of 
very various worth. The use of a third set of type would have 
greatly assisted the reader, at the cost (as there are comparatively 
few foot-notes) of but a slight defacement of the page. 

But these faults are not essential. More serious is an objection 
suggested by a glance at the Table of Contents. We find there 
references to paragraphs dealing with the relations of the affective 
process to bodily states, to expressions of volition and to sensation 
or idea, and with its dependence on ideational content. Nothing is 
said as to a possible correlation with stimulus.’ And yet I believe 
it can be shown, that the quality of sense-feeling is directly condi- 
tioned by stimulus-intensity : while the other properties of stimulus 
either admit of translation into terms of intensity (time, and, though 
not so simply, space); or are inoperative as regards affective 
quality, except in so far as their differences imply different points of 
origin of the feeling-curve above the intensity-abscissa, — different 
values for just noticeable pleasure,— and, consequently, a displace- 
ment of the whole movement along this abscissa, from liminal 
pleasure to pain (quality). It is impossible to set down one’s 
reasons for adopting such a theory, within the limits of a review. 
The maintaining of it would simply involve, in many cases, the 
alteration of Dr. Lehmann’s word “idea” to “stimulus”: in others, 
there is more at issue than a choice of expressions. 

We may pass over the brief /vtroduction, which contains para- 
graphs on the development of the doctrine of Feeling from Sulzer 
to Wundt, and proceed at once to consider the first chapter of 
Section |: Zhe relation of Feeling to Sensation and Idea. The initial 
difficulty is, of course, terminological. The author reserves the 
word “feeling” for the concrete mental process ; the pleasure and 
unpleasantness which are the outcome of psychological abstraction 
he calls “emotional elements” or “feeling-tones.”” Neither phrase 
seems so good as the terms “affection,” “affective elements.” To 
the orthodox or Kantian theory of Feeling, as here stated in outline, 
and to the objections urged against the Herbartian position, I can 
readily subscribe : though I do not think that the latter could be 
affiliated to any of the modern forms of the Kantian view (p. 31). 
Dr. Lehmann is admirably clear as to the nature of pain (p. 39). 
Pain is neither sensation, nor abstract affection, — unpleasantness : 
it is a fusion of unpleasantness with sensation, and is always 
specially colored by its sensational constituent. The reaction-times 


1 See, however, p. 144 ff. 
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quoted (pp. 40, 42) tend, from the conditions of experimentation, to 
be of sensorial rather than of muscular length. This might have 
been mentioned. As regards the Weber experiments, I was led by 
their repetition for lecture purposes to the same conclusion which 
the writer has reached : namely, that there are four elements in each, 
and not two only. The ordinary explanation correlates not S with 
F, S' with F', but S with F'. Does this argument, if correct, 
invalidate the pathological evidence? At any rate, it becomes a 
necessity to scrutinize this latter with extreme care. A case of 
“complete” anaesthesia of a patient trained in introspection would 
be a godsend to the psychologist.’ 

The relations of the Feelings to bodily states. —The “definition” of 
the Emotion (p. 59) is only a description, though Dr. Lehmann’s 
analysis is correct enough. Certainly the suddenness of the impres- 
sion is not essential,—unless we make it so by the terms of a 
definition. What we have to start with, is a strong feeling; “¢, a 
sensation-affection fusion, in which the affection is very intense. 
The presence of this in consciousness implies either polyideism or 
(practically) monoideism (p. 128), according to its quality. The 
various changes in the bodily state, concomitant or succeeding, 
also have their mental parallel. What of all this content constitutes 
the Emotion? By genus, I should be tempted to say, it is just the 
primary feeling, the intensely toned ideational complex. What we 
regard as the differentia, is largely a matter of taste. The author 
appears to ascribe equal importance to all the three moments. — I 
shall return to the point later. 

The criticism of Lange’s views need not detain us’: nor need we 
spend much time on Dr. Lehmann’s own experimentation. That his 
theses are all made out in detail one cannot say. But his general 
conclusion confirms and amplifies our previous knowledge.’ It is as 
follows : Pleasurably toned states of every kind are accompanied by 
dilatation of the superficial vessels, by intensification of the innerva- 
tion of the voluntary (especially of the respiratory) muscles, and, 
probably, by increase of the extent of the heart-movements: un- 


1 Kiilpe has, I believe, given up the argument from the organic “feelings” 
(pp. 52 ff.), while retaining that from pathology. 

2? One may compare Wundt’s remarks, PAi/. Stud., V1, p. 349 ff. 

* To mention one or two points. The reasoning on p. 87, as regards the raising 
of the pulse-curve in Joy, does not seem very cogent. The remarks on pp. 90, 91 
show how complex the factors may be, which the arm-curve registered as totality; 
and p. 96 suggests the possibility of extraneous sources of error. — On the whole 
subject, cf James, Principles, I, p. 447. 
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pleasantly toned states, by constriction of the superficial vessels, by 
various disturbances of the innervation of the voluntary and organic 
muscles, and, probably, as a rule by vascular atony within the 
organism, conjoined with diminution of the extent of heart-movement 
(pp. 112, 113). ‘This statement tells with equal force against all the 
special physiological theories of Feeling, such as those of Meynert 
(cortical eupncea and dyspnea), Lange (vasomotor changes), Miin- 
sterberg (reflexly excited sensations of flexion and extension). 

Important is the confirmation, by the author’s experiments, of 
what those of Lange (p. 73) and others, as well as general psycho- 
logical considerations, had already made probable, — the identity of 
the affective element in the sense-feeling and the emotion (p. 112). 
Surely this fact does away with any such dual theory as that of Pro- 
fessor James.’ But it does more ; it shifts the ground of discussion 
of the sensational hypothesis of Feeling from emotion to the sim- 
plest concrete form of affection. If the affective factor in Emotion 
is only a fusion of organic sensations, then that is also the case 
in the instance of Sense-feeling (p. 122). Defending the orthodox 
view from this standpoint, Dr. Lehmann adduces four arguments 
against Professor James’s contention. There is the infinite regressus ; 
the organic sensation itself can be sensed as well as felt ; whence 
its tone ?—and whence isolation at one time, fusion (to affection) 
at another? Then again, the addenda are different in different 
cases ;wenhe tceh uniformity of the sum? Thirdly, there should 
be a time-interval between the sensation and its tone, in the Sense- 
feeling (~~ pp. 46, 47). Lastly, the tone may be present, in Emotion, 
before the organic sensations have been excited.— Plainly, argu- 
ments of various value. The fourth, ¢.g., is answered with the 
answer to the third. And presentationists might be disposed to 
deny the uniform nature of pleasure and pain. But arguments 
which raise definite (and mostly experimental) issues ; and which 
certainly reinforce the objections to heterogenesis. 

Emotion disturbs the normal train of ideas. Kant regarded the 
disturbance as the effect of the primary feeling; Herbart deduced 
the emotion from the disturbance; Wundt follows Kant, while 
adding to his view the fact of the reaction of the disturbance 
on the sum of conscious content. In the rule that the pleasure- 
emotion implies polyideism (play of imagination), the pain-emotion 
monoideism, the writer sees an indication of the correctness of the 


1 Op. cit., p. 468. Perhaps the dualism should not be emphasized, pending the 
publication of the promised Pleasure-Pain chapter. 
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ascription of these ideational disturbances to vasomotor changes. 
He tests the matter by an appeal from the normal to the “un- 
motived”’ emotions,— the emotions of intoxication, poisoning, or 
those due to pathological conditions,—-and concludes that the 
disturbances are “mainly caused by changes in the innervation 
of the cerebral vessels, whereby the central nervous activity is 
furthered or inhibited” (p. 132). There is a want of clearness 
in this analysis, conditioned partly by the separate consideration 
of the two difirentia,— if one may term them so, — the ideational 
interruption and the involuntary bodily changes, partly by exclusive 
adherence to the psychophysical point of view. In the language 
of Parallelism, we have: primary (complex) stimulus = strong 
feeling (toned perception, or toned idea or ideational complex) ; 
cortical reaction (diffusion or local limitation of stimulus) = toned 
polyideism (with affective fusion) or toned monoideism ; peripheral 
reaction (‘bodily reverberation’) = organic sensations. Wundt is, 
therefore, quite right in making the disturbance of ideas conse- 
quent on the primary feeling ; psychologically, the Kantian view 
holds, — except that it is bold, even where Association is at work, 
to talk of mental causation. The criticism of p. 132 is, so far, 
wrong; it applies the rule of psychophysics to another science. 
Herbart is condemned with presentationism in general. 

As for the special thesis, — the reference of the ideational dis- 
turbance to the state of innervation of the cerebral vessels, — it 
is tenable enough ; though the unmotived emotions give it no more 
support than that of analogy (cg p. 131). The fact that in their 
case the ideas are toned, hints plainly at the necessity of the cor- 
relation of affection with stimulus (¢% p. 127). 

The relation of Feeling to expressions of Will.— How is emotional 
expression to be distinguished from that of Impulse and Instinct ? 
In the former case occur movements of the involuntary muscles, 
together with vague, undirected movements of the voluntary. In 
the latter instances, the movements are always of the voluntary 
muscles, and are directed to a certain end (pp. 136, 137). This 
distinction may serve for classification ; as a matter of fact, neither 
Emotion, Impulse nor Instinct is ever found ‘pure’ (p. 141). Every 
emotion is an impulse ; for among the changes of innervation con- 
stituting the organic resonance will certainly be present some which 
will issue in instinctive action. And every impulse is an emotion 
(Wundt): for the first thing in the impulse is a feeling, and this 
will certainly have for consequence some of the ingredients of 
emotion. 
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Two points require notice here. ‘The first is Dr. Lehmann’s view 
of the relation of Instinct to Impulse. On p. 133 we are told 
that the latter is more complex in character than the former. On 
p. 141 and elsewhere the two seem to be regarded as standing 
practically on the same psychological level. This vacillation may 
be due to the other questionable position taken up: that these 
processes are to be defined in terms of their end or object (p. 137). 
Many— perhaps most — psychologists would accept this differentia. 
It seems to me that the emphasizing of it tends towards a confusion 
of Psychology with Biology. The Impulse is a fusion of the three 
conscious elements, with Conation preponderating: as such it is 
coérdinate with the Perception and the Feeling. The Instinct is 
a fusion of the same three elements, showing an equilibrium of the 
two, Affection and Conation. As such it is coérdinate with the 
Emotion (Sensation and Affection), and with Attention (Sensation 
and Conation). It is, therefore, by analysis, not less, but more, 
complex than the Impulse. The reference to an end can only con- 
cern us indirectly; it shows that the third process (sensation) is 
there, is necessary for the arising of an instinct, — just as conation’ 
is necessary for emotion, or affection for attention.? 

The chapter concludes with the formulation of two corollaries. 
With one of these, —that in many cases the energies of simultaneous 
voluntary and emotional expression are inversely proportional to one 
another, — and to its educational implication (p. 142), I am inclined 
to agree. Of course, the author states it in very round terms. We 
must begin education on the affective basis : through the Feeling and 
the “eindeutig bestimmter Trieb.”” The question is, how to work 
with these, so as to motive rightly the later emerging voluntary at- 
tention and the (external and internal) voluntary act. However, that 
is a question for Pedagogy.—The other conclusion, that feeling- 
expression is primary, impulsive expression derivative, I cannot as- 
sent to, as a general principle. It follows, surely, from the author’s 
premises, only in so far as he himself “is exclusively regarding the 
final stage of the process of development” (p. 143). And even 
there, as he admits, it is not universally valid. 

Theory of the Feeling, —\s affection a mental reaction upon idea? 
The proposition implies either a special psychophysical process, be- 


1 Passive apperception only for the true emotion. 

* Of course, the word 7rieé is used to designate conscious processes of very 
different developmental value. Cf Wundt, Phys. Psych. I, 465, 471, 475; Phil. 
Stud., V1, 379, etc. Only let us describe it in terms of content. 
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side the ideational; or the presence of a purely mental activity, 
without physical substrate. The first hypothesis must be judged on 
grounds of probability; nothing definite can be urged against it 
(p. 145: but Z p. 159). The second does not come within the ken 
of the new Psychology.’ 

It is a matter of experience that what excites pleasure conduces to 
the welfare of the psychophysical organism, what excites unpleasant- 
ness, to its harm. Pleasure arises from the harmony of the bodily 
changes caused by stimulus and the conditions of the life of the 
organism, or of intellectual states and the conditions of conscious 
life ; unpleasantness, from their discordance. 

There is, in all probability, no physiological process underlying 
Feeling, other than that which underlies Idea. The lifting of loads 
by the crane typifies the production of ideas; the ease or difficulty 
of the lifting corresponds to pleasure or pain. Pleasure and un- 
pleasantness are in all cases “the mental results of the relation be- 
tween the consumption of energy necessary at a given moment to the 
system at work, and the renewal of energy by the activity of 
nutrition” (p. 160). 

The biological discussion on pp. 146, 147 is acuter than some 
others, but wears rather a formal look. The analysis on p. 149 finds 
a curious setting. Certain poisons are sweet in the mouth (S and F), 
but bitter in the belly (S' and F'). But it is the mouth-sweetness 
by which the poor organism stands or falls. Pleasure and pain, weal 
and woe, do they correspond “ durchweg” under these circumstances ? 

Though he is at such pains to formulate the biological correlation, 
Dr. Lehmann expresses himself as being very sceptical of its actual 
value (p. 160). It really is of no assistance to the psychologist. 
Why Wundt’s psychological view of Feeling? should be held to in- 
volve, psychophysically, a mew brain-process, I do not understand. 
Nothing that the writer adduces makes against that view itself. The 
“work of an organ” (p. 156) is perception or idea : its activity, like 
that of the crane on p. 158, may be likened to the activity of apper- 
ception.* Wundt’s analysis might have been the text of the argument 
here. 


1 Cf. Kiilpe, in Arch. Geschichte d. Philosophie, V1, p. 177. Very refreshing 
is the frank recognition here, and by Dr. Lehmann (pp. 167, 168), of Fechner’s 
services to modern psychology. 

2 As the reaction, by the way, not of mind, but of apperception, upon perception 
and idea. See Phil. Stud., VI, p. 364. 

® Haltingly, of course, and misleadingly, if the phrase “production of ideas” 
ascribes to voluntary attention the power of raising ideas over the limen. 
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The explanation of “logical” unpleasantness on p. 160 is, pace the 
author, logical and not psychological. The point will need to be 
considered in detail, when we reach the chapter on the so-called 
“ Emotions of Relation.” In the meantime it may be noted that the 
unpleasant tone of the strain-sensation content has been left wholly 
out of account. 

The second and third divisions of the work I hope to deal with in 


the next number of this Review. E. B. TITCHENER. 


Der echte und der xenophontische Sokrates. Von Karu Joe. 
Erster Band. Berlin, R. Gaertner’s Verlagsbuchhandlung Her- 
mann Heyfelder, 1893. — pp. 554- 


The present volume, the first of two on the same subject, contains 
— besides an Introduction, describing the state of Socratic learning 
at the present time and the purpose, criteria, and method of the 
work — discussions of: (A) The Religious Views, genuine and 
Xenophontic, of Socrates, including chapters on ‘the daydvnoy and 
divination,’ ‘piety and religious life,’ ‘nature and activity of the 
gods’; (B) The Individual Ethics of Socrates, comprising chapters 
on (i) ‘the main features of Socraticism,’ (ii) ‘the Socratic individual 
ethics in the Memorabilia,’ with sub-divisions under (i) entitled, 
‘General Characterization and Explanation of the Socratic Principle,’ 
and ‘The Socrates of Aristotle,’ under (ii) entitled, ‘The Socratic 
Theory of Virtue,’ and ‘ The Socratic Activity.’ 

Recent criticism, our author shows, has thrown doubt upon the 
traditional view of the sources of information regarding the genuine 
Socrates and his work, and necessitates a considerable revision of 
that view. The /rotagoras of Plato, the notices of Socrates and of his 
doctrine and work by Aristotle, and the A/emoradilia all become, in 
consequence of the attacks made upon the text of the A/emorabilia, for 
the time being at least, uncertain authorities. Textual rejection has 
been carried too far, and the way out of the difficulties of the present 
situation appears to be to separate, on the basis of sound /sycho- 
logical as well as mere textual criticism, what in the Memorabilia 
came from Xenophon as a reporter or would-be historian from what 
he wrote as an apologist for Socrates, as a man of action rather than 
contemplation, a believer in and follower of traditional opinion and 
custom. It being shown that the personality of Xenophon forces 
itself into his account of Socrates and his doctrine and life, we 
may take as a criterion for the separation of the genuine and the 
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merely Xenophontic Socrates, the theory of virtue and of the con- 
ceptional dialectic assured to us as really Socratic by the testimony 
of Aristotle and the agreement of the followers of Socrates. By 
means of this criterion we can, by the comparison of the Memorabilia 
with the other writings of Xenophon, arrive at the separation sought; 
we also secure the text of the Memoradilia against unjustifiable 
changes, besides obtaining a standpoint for a juster view than has 
hitherto been possible of the Platonic Dialogues as historic accounts 
of Socrates. — Joél gives a very full and clear showing as to the 
main point in his argument,—that the personality of Xenophon 
must have intruded itself into the accounts given by him of Socrates. 
A particularly faithful report of discourses and dialogues corres- 
ponds, he points out, neither to the individuality of Xenophon, to 
the custom of antiquity, to universal psychological experience, nor, 
finally, to the testimony of the ancients, who rate the Memorabilia 
as lower in historical value than the Socratic Dialogues of Plato, or 
of the philosopher Aeschines. The dialogical portions of the A/em- 
orabilia are probably more ficticious than the non-dialogical, as the 
new criticism makes out. The very shortness of the Xenophontic 
dialogues is an evidence against their historical fidelity; for how 
could Socrates, in a few words (containing as a rule only shallow 
wisdom), reconcile foes, establish friendships, refute Sophists, convert 
atheists, reform voluptuaries and effeminate persons, instruct generals, 


. Statesmen, artists, and others? Xenophon, as himself participating 


in Socratic dialogues, is mentioned by himself only once. Further, 
Xenophon shows a defective knowledge of the “fe of Socrates, — 
for instance, he neither mentions the Leon episode, nor cites the 
Delphic oracular saying, and passes lightly over the military deeds of 
Socrates. Why should a special knowledge of the doctrine of Socrates 
be ascribed to him? Xenophon clearly partakes of the character 
of an age in which declamatory oratory, apology-writing, encomiastic 
discourse, Sophisticism, demagoguery, were special fashions ; he is 
a panegyrical riefor rather than a historian. The fact that Xeno- 
phon’s own personality distinctly colors his reports of Socrates is so 
clearly revealed by a comparison of his various writings as to deprive 
the advocates of the traditional view of Socrates of their last support. 

The general result reached by our author, by the criterion and 
method above outlined, is that Socrates was, in his doctrines and his 
activity, a pure rationalist, and that the accounts given by Xenophon 
which would represent him as anything other are pure “fictions.” 
To begin with the religious opinions of Socrates, — the daemon was 
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for Socrates not a familiar spirit attending him, nor the voice of 
an indwelling deity, but the personal remnant or overplus of his 
psychical nature remaining after the recognition and deduction of 
the purely rational or intellectual element of that nature. Con- 
ceiving the psychical subject as fundamentally intellectual, and not 
fully comprehending, intellectually, tact, conscience, feeling, instinct, 
he styled it, metaphorically, in allusion to the external oracle at 
Delphi, a, or the, “daemon.” Any other view of the daemon given 
in the Xenophontic account is fu7e/y Xenophontic and “ fictitious.” 
— Of piety and worship we can properly attribute to Socrates only 
an ethical conception: for him mere observances were not of serious 
import. Prayer had, as its proper object, not any special good but 
the good in general (a doctrine peculiar to the Memorabilia alone of all 
Xenophon’s writings, and therefore all the more certainly Socratic). 
The purely anthropopathic conception of the gods, common in the 
Memorabilia (and other writings of Xenophon), is Xenophontic. 
With Socrates, on the contrary, this conception gives place to that 
of a moral world-order : the ‘favor of the gods’ depends not upon 
material sacrifices, but upon ethical excellence. And, in general, in 
their religious opinions Xenophon and the real Socrates have little 
in common. 

The religious views of Socrates form but a subordinate part of his 
philosophy. That philosophy was ethical rationalism, rationalism 
being the primary, ethicism the secondary, element of it. The fact 
that the rationalism of Socrates applied itself essentially to human 
life alone is explained by the nature of the rationalistic principle : 
historically, reason first perceived itself in the mind of man and in 
human action, and hence upon its first stage rationalism is anthro- 
pologico-practical. The principle of the Socratic philosophy pre- 
cisely corresponds to the conditions of Attic life as the centre and 
centralization of Greek life in the age of Socrates. While the life of 
the colonies was a life of the senses, of action, a life with nature, 
Attic life was a life of thought, of historical reminiscence, of social 
intercourse : it was an tensive, spiritualistic, rather than an exten- 
sive and naturalistic life. The rationalism of Socrates was already 
immanent in Greek art, in Greek education and industry as forms of 
art. It was the frst form of the philosophy of spirit, and as such 
was one-sided; ic, pure/y rationalism, the first step in any form of 
philosophical knowledge being, universally, the bare conception of 
phenomena under a single, simple principle. 

Neither Xenophon nor Plato excites confidence as a principal 
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authority for the philosophical doctrine of Socrates. Owing to this 
fact and to the want of agreement among authorities, we naturally 
turn to Aristotle’s notices, which at least possess the advantage of 
having yet in the eyes of sceptical investigation the best warrant. 
Though widely scattered, these notices combine into a graphic and 
consistent picture—afford a precise outline of Socraticism, which 
may be filled in by reference to Plato and Xenophon. Now the best 
attested principle of the Socratic “Ethics” is, “ Virtue is Knowl- 
edge” (Aristotle, Magna Moralia, 1, 1, 1182 a). By this dictum 
Socrates did not mean that virtue is a condition of the soul under 
the ruling participation of knowledge, nor that it is a condition that 
accords with knowledge: he simply identified knowledge and virtue. 
In this consisted his pure rationalism, which recognized no being 
whatever independent of thought. He is the ancient //ege/. He 
treated the so-called alogistic, or non-rational, part of the soul not as 
anything positive in itself, but as merely negative reason. By virtue 
of this conception of the relation existing between knowledge and 
virtue, he was frimarily a dialectician, and only secondarily an 
ethical philosopher: and he was not in any sense a conscious and 
purposed ethical pedagogist. The Ethics of Socrates had in view 
not the individual, but the universal self, self as fu// sudject. It was 
this formal, negative character of Socrates’ thought that made his 
characteristic attitude that of testing the knowledge of others, and 
his vocation that of searching and trying the would-be wisdom offer- 
ing itself about him. The formal principle of Socrates naturally 
specified itself in objectivity by means of the rule of analogy. In 
relation to the idea of happiness, the Socratic principle remained 
unaltered. Eudaemonistic the Socratic Ethics in a certain sense 
was; even the Platonic ethics was so. But Socrates neither 
attempted to prove the value of virtue, nor did he inquire concern- 
ing the motive of action: neither ‘the useful’ nor ‘the good’ is 
his principle, but ‘the true,’ z¢., the object of conceptual knowledge. 
As compared with the true, the good, useful, and agreeable are 
secondary, whether attributive or relative. There is only one 
psychical function,— conception; but one principle of life, — 
thought. As regards his historical position, Socrates is not so far 
removed from the Sophists as Plato makes out, nor so closely related 
to them as Aristophanes and Hegel assume, though he stands nearer 
to them than to Plato. 

To compare, now, the ‘Socrates’ of the Afemorabilia with 
‘Socrates’ of the notices of Aristotle as regards Individual Ethics 
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—we find, indeed, in the Memorabilia (III, 9) the assertion that 
Socrates did not distinguish between wisdom and the other virtues ; 
but Xenophon knows nothing of the mighty import of the investi- 
gation of concepts, regarded hw Aristotle as the unquestionable 
peculiar wont of Socrates,—thougn uc vuncedes that the entire 
activity of Socrates consisted in the formation of concepts. Xeno- 
phon recognizes the connection between the formation of concepts 
and social converse, and hence the origin of dialectic. Beyond the 
definitions of the virtues, however, only a little fruit of the Socratic 
investigation of Concepts appears from the Memorabilia. The dia- 
lectic of Xenophon contradicts the definitory dialectic of Socrates 
(described by Aristotle) in three respects: (1) it deals with the how 
and not the what; (2) it is tendentially and parenetically argumen- 
tative; (3) it degins rather than ends with definitions. Xenophon 
makes the differentiation of concepts a part of the Socratic dialectic : 
but this is to be regarded as an erroneous idea, borrowed in all 
probability from a work of Antisthenes, not genuinely Socratic. 
Of the most characteristic aspect of the Socratic dialectic, the 
Elenchus, (which originated with him and not with the Sophists), 
Xenophon gives an inaccurate representation, also borrowed from 
Antisthenes. His report as to the eudaemonism of Socrates is not 
so much false as incomplete, one-sided. 

As to the practical side of Socrates’ work, Xenophon gives con- 
flicting accounts. His statements regarding the ‘profiting’ or 
‘improving’ effect of Socrates’ dialectic are hardly of a historical 
character: there is no proof that Socrates employed parenetic or 
hortatory discourse as Xenophon implies. Xenophon corrupts 
the Socratic dialectic in various ways: ¢.g., by employing monologue 
to excess or by making ‘Socrates’ indulge in dogmatic, rhetorical 
discourse. The activity of Socrates was merely a continual inquiry 
or investigation, together with a confession of ignorance. If there 
were a ‘protreptic’ influence in his conversation, it concerned only 
knowledge, not virtue: he did not preach, —in his principles there 
was no such thing as preaching on the pedagogical arts of working 
upon the ‘feelings’ and thus reaching the ‘will.’ The representa- 
tions in the M/emoradilia in which Socrates appears as exhorting to 
virtue are therefore unhistorical, ‘ fictitious.’ 

It is hardly necessary to say that the volume of the contents of 
which the foregoing is but an imperfect summary, is a candid, care- 
ful, learned, and able study,,so far as it goes, of the subject of which 
it treats. Of the philological learning of it, it is not necessary to 
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speak in detail—even if we felt competent to do justice to it. As 
to the philosophical content of the book,—it is in our opinion 
hardly possible, for the historian, to rationalize completely, as our 
author aims to do, the Socratic doctrine and life. The author has 
undoubtedly done just the right thing in emphasizing the testimony 
of Aristotle, and so ridding the name of Socrates of a large portion 
of the burden of vulgarity left upon it by the philosophically incom- 
petent hands of Xenophon; but it seems a rather too violent 
abstraction from the conditions of Greek life and society at any 
period of their existence to make of Socrates all but a complete 
modern ethical rationalist. One cannot help admiring, however, 
the clearness and strength of the philosophical conviction which, in 
part at least, Herr Joél reads into the lite and teaching of Socrates. 
Criticism would be more in place at this time if we had before us 
the promised second volume which is to deal with the individual 
and social ethics of the Memorabilia. We must note, however, 
that the present volume, which is (necessarily) very largely purely 
philological in character, would have been more serviceable for the 
philosophical student if the author had given in every section of it a 
careful summary of results obtained. We also note a certain degree 
of diffuseness and unnecessary repetition, due in part, no doubt, as 
intimated in the author’s preface, to the external circumstances of 
the composition of the work. On the whole, the work, though 
‘largely philological, merits careful attention from philosophical 
students. B. C. Burr. 


Die Hauptprobleme der Philosophie, in threr Entwicklung und 
theilweisen Liésung, von Thales bis Robert Hamerling. Von ViNncenz 
Knaver. Wien & Leipzig, 1892, W. Braumiiller.— pp. xxvi, 408. 


This book consists of a course of fifty-three lectures given to begin- 
ners in philosophy in the university of Vienna. They extended over 
the whole academic year, and are apparently published exactly as they 
were delivered, without the excision either of the ‘asides’ in which 
the professional mind loves to dispose of the topics of the day, or of 
the witticisms which form so effective a xa@apors of the ennui which 
the gravity of the subject may have engendered in the hearers. 
Hence the book is distinguished by a greater lucidity and liveliness 
of style than we are wont to expect from a German work, while the 
defects of its qualities appear in the air of hasty dogmatism which 
the absence of fuller discussion, references, and notes sometimes 
gives to its summary treatment of very disputable points. It may be 
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doubtea whether publication in such a form was needful or desirable 
at all, and there can be no doubt that it puts great obstacles in the 
way of serious criticism. For though the critic make every allow- 
ance for the excellent reasons which the author no doubt reserves 7 
petto, he cannot but feel the insufficiency of the actual statements 
made. It is unfortunate, also, that the title of the book should be 
decidedly misleading. It is of, as one might have expected, a 
history of philosophic problems, but a history of philosophy in 
outline, and the title simply serves as an excuse for a divergence 
from the traditional estimates of the relative importance of the 
various systems. Up to Aristotle the narrative follows the customary 
lines, but the interval between Aristotle and Descartes is all but 
ignored, as are the English philosophers, with the exception of Bacon 
(who is regarded as the founder of modern science), and the suc- 
cessors of Kant, with the exception of Herbart. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the book does not supply a satisfactory sketch of the 
history of philosophy. And still less is it adequate as an account of 
the history of the chief philosophic problems. It raises the question, 
— What is philosophy ?— answers it provisionally by ‘the opinions 
of the philosophers,’ and fails to give not only any final reply, but 
also a definite list of the chief philosophic problems, which the 
learner is left to piece together as best he may in the course of the 
lectures. Even so, he will hardly find anything bearing on what is 
surely not the least of these problems, 7/s., that of the relations of 
man and God, while the whole subject of epistemology is left obscure 
by the author’s persistent suppression of the skeptical objections, 
which the various and curious theories of knowledge were designed 
to meet. Of course, if nothing is said of the Pyrrhonists and Hume, 
if the sophists are met with the pooh-pooh of ‘common-sense,’ the 
theories of the Neo-Platonists and Neo-Kantians may well seem to 
have been prompted by mere superfluity of naughtiness. On the 
other hand the account, ¢.g., of Plato and Aristotle contains a good 
deal of detail which is irrelevant to any particular ‘problem of phil 
osophy.’ But to descend to the criticism of particulars. Professor 
Knauer, who is an ardent partisan of Aristotle, is inclined to exagger- 
ate his difference from Plato, and so overlooks the fact that at the 
end of much criticism the great disciple has a habit of re-stating his 
master’s doctrine in somewhat different words. This is probably the 
explanation of the trouble which Aristotle’s psychology has at all 
times given to his commentators. It begins, as usual, by a polemic 
against the Platontic doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul. The 
soul is the “form,” ¢.¢., the moulding principle, of @ particular body, 
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and not transferable. But upon Aristotelian, no less than upon 
Platonic, principles the form is “ prior to” the “matter.” On other 
occasions this priority does not create a stumbling-block, owing to 
the co-eternity of form and matter, which guards against a temporal 
interpretation, but in the case of the soul the temporal succession is 
just the datum explicandum. Is it, then, astonishing that Aristotle 
should have discovered no better way out of the difficulty, no better 
way of harmonizing the strict individuality of the soul with the 
priority of the form, which must here be taken temporaily, than his 
obscure doctrine of the vots rouprixds? It is true that he ascribes to 
it all the attributes he had censured in the Platonic doctrine of pre- 
existence ; but does he not do precisely the same thing in his doctrine 
of the universal after his criticism of the Platonic ideas, and is not 
the relation of the devrépa to the rpwry oteia just as obscure as that 
of the vots to the vots Professor Knauer, who 
follows Brentano rather than Zeller in his account of the De Anima, 
tries to read modern Creationism into Aristotle, according to which 
the immortal part of the soul is created out of nothing and combined 
with the body by the will of God. And this in spite of the facts that 
Aristotle elaborately refutes the idea (¢.g., Metaph., XI, 9) that the 
perfect would be in any way conscious of the imperfect, that there is 
not the least trace of a conception of creation in Aristotle, and that 
the idea of creationism is assuredly no less difficult than that of the 
- voids ! Professor Knauer appears to greater advantage in 
his treatment of the problem of the One and the Many. He isa 
decided opponent of Monism, admires Leibniz and Herbart, and 
considers Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel to have added nothing to 
Spinoza. Monism, as he rightly insists, is helpless in face of the 
problem of change, which begins to be intelligible only when a 
plurality of existences has been admitted. But it may not be amiss 
to remark that, even according to Herbart, change is only appear- 
ance, which does not affect the inner nature of the “reals,”’ and that 
the possibility of a real and intrinsic change is what we are concerned 
to assert for many scientific and ethical purposes. Moreover, as 
already stated, pluralism cannot be regarded as established until the 
question of the relation of God to the Many has been discussed, and 
such discussion is here entirely lacking. The book concludes with 
an extremely eulogistic account of the philosophic writings of the 
poet Hamerling, who, however, does not seem to offer anything of 
sufficient originality and interest to justify his admirer’s claim that 
he has for the present said the last word in philosophy. 


F. C. S. SCHILLER. 
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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


[ABBREVIATIONS. — Am. J. Ps.= American Journal of Psychology; Ar. f. G. 
Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie; Int. J. E. = International Journal 
of Ethics; Phil. Mon.= Philosophische Monatshefte ; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische 
Studien; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique; R. d. Fil. = Rivista Haliana di 
Filosofia; V.f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie ; Z. 
f. Ph. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. 
ad. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane; Phil. 
Jahr. = Philosophisches Fahrbuch; Rev. de Mét. = Revue de Métaphysique et 
Morale. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


‘Modern’ Psychology: a Reflexion. J. Warv. Mind, No. 5, 
pp. 54-82. 


The founder of ‘modern’ psychology is Wundt; but the develop- 
ment of its doctrines has not been along the lines laid down by him. 
Wundt’s theory of apperception or will (conscious activity or sponta- 
neity) is not accepted by the Sensationalists (Associationists, Pres- 
entationists, Intellectualists), who hold that “all the elements of 
psychical life are primarily and ultimately cognitive elements, and 
that all the laws of their combination are reducible to association.” 

Either side has a special difficulty. That of the Presentationist 
“consists in the agent and the activity which thought and conscious- 
ness imply.” It is met by the relegation of their consideration to 
another science. The opponents of Presentationism make the 
antithesis of subject and object essential: feeling and will are 
irreducible to cognitions. Then arises the problem: Do we know 
about them, but not know them? Or do we know them, but know 
nothing about them? Both statements are current. 

There is (1) an ambiguity in the use of 4vow, and (2) something 
akin to ‘immediate knowledge’ of feeling. Most psychologists 
recognize a difference between the immediacies of feeling and pres- 
entation. It may be one of degree (Kant, Hamilton, Horwicz, 
Kroner) : it is more probably one of kind. 

We must clear the ground by examining the term ‘consciousness.’ 
It has four senses. (1) There are the distinctions between it and 
self-consciousness ; (2) between state and content of consciousness ; 
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(3) between fact of consciousness and consciousness of a fact: and 
(4) there are the collective and distributive uses of the word. In 
the phrase ‘state of consciousness,’ the term is used collectively. 
In ‘content of consciousness’ it may be distributive or collective. 
We may suspect that the more general employment of either phrase 
modifies the sense of subordinate terms (cognition, feeling, volition). 
The ‘content’ psychologist speaks from the standpoint of reflexion. 


Self-consciousness is the cognitive element in a conscious state ; the 


state being completed by elements of feeling and action. But here 
is apparent the clumsiness of our terminology: “the whole is con- 
tained cognitively in what is but a part of itself existentially.” 

Knowledge implies (1) a subject knowing and an object known, 
(2) a necessary dependence of the subject on the object so far as its 
knowing goes, and (3) no such dependence of the subject so far as 
its being goes. Of the two alternatives offered, absolute limit 
(subject and object one), and infinite regress (the two distinct), we 
must, with Kant, prefer the latter. 

For self-consciousness, the duality of consciousness is a fact of 
presentation. Let O symbolize all that is cognized or presented ; S 
the non-O constituents. The duality of consciousness is then a name 


for the relation S-O. The cognition of their duality is S- / a . The 

infinite regress is S-O, S- S-S'- etc. 

If feeling and activity are distinct from presentation, they belong 
to S, knowledge of them to O: this knowledge is first possible at 

S- oth Two questions arise. (1) What immediacy have these 
elements, if not the presentative immediacy? ‘They have that other 
immediacy which is necessary to this. They are the immediate 
being to which known being is the immediate counterpart. (2) If 
not known presentatively, how can they be known? Diametrically 
opposite conclusions have been reached (Mansel, Kant). It seems 
plain that, presentation and representation being ruled out, “any 
knowledge we have must be in some way constructive or mediate.” 
However far such knowledge is extended, it advances by the dis- 
cernment of new relations, not by the acquisition of new sensations. 

Let us turn to the presentationist difficulty. It is sought to 
be minimized by the extension of the use of ‘content,’ and by 
relegation of the ‘form’ of consciousness to other sciences. The 
psychological standpoint is treated as though essentially the same as 
a physical standpoint ; presentationism is epistemologically absurd. 
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The physicist can say: There is this or that, a, 4, ¢, ord. The psy- 
chologist, unless he will abolish altogether that which is characteristic 
of psychology, must say : He Aas such and such presentations, feels 
so, acts so. There is a second methodological objection to presenta 
tionism. It identifies psychology and physics where they differ in 
standpoint: it treats them differently where they are alike. The 
presentationist “allows the meaning to hold in objective knowledge, 
but ignores everything but the etymology in subjective knowledge.” 
— Dr. Miinsterberg’s psychology (typical presentationism) furnishes 
us with instances of these two errors. Modern psychology correlates 
psychosis with neurosis, and will resolve feeling and activity into 
sensations. But for feeling, at least, the evidence is dead against 
this resolution: apart from the fact that teleology is opposed to it. 
Much the same holds of activity. In a machine we distinguish 
mechanical arrangement from motive power and efficiency. Pres- 
entationism is adequate to nine-tenths, perhaps, of each psychological 
fact. It might be made a special branch of psychology. But we 
can neither take the fraction for the whole, nor reduce the tenth. 
The problem of subjective knowledge, which is unique in character, 
remains. “I am disposed to maintain that the Ego is both an 
unknown and an unknowable for sense: the non-Ego partly an 
unknown, but not an unknowable, so far as the possibilities of 


sensational rapport are unlimited.” E. B. T. 


The Respective Spheres and Mutual Helps of Introspection and 
Psycho-Physical Experiment in Psychology. A. Barx. Mind, No. 5, 


PP- 42-54. 


In our desire to know ourselves we work at first by Introspection 
purely, and if at a later stage we find other means of extending and 
improving our knowledge, Introspection is still our main resort, it is 
alone supreme, everything else subsidiary. Its compass is ten 
times all the other methods put together and fifty times the utmost 
range of psycho-physics alone. Beginning with the grand meta- 
physical issue—thought and reality, knowing and being — its ex- 
clusive dependence on introspective method speaks much for the 
ascendant position of that method in our inquiries, when we consider 
the enormous significance so long attached to this great issue. The 
question of Origins cannot be dealt with by one single method, but 
where Introspection fails, the other methods cannot be said to make 
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good the deficiency. When we come to the Qua/itative Analysis of 
the complex products of our mental life, much valuable aid has been 
obtained from experiments properly styled psycho-physical, in the 
lower region of Sense and Instinct. But in the domains of Intellect, 
Feeling, and Will we are landed on Introspection almost exclusively. 
True, the experimental method has made attempts to grapple with the 
problems of Attention and Association, yet they only cover ground > 
accessible to Introspection, although they may to a slight degree 
correct some of the inadvertencies of the introspective observer. 
, It is only in so far as Quantitative Analysis is possible that we can 
speak of Psychology as a science in the proper sense. When 
we avail ourselves of outward signs, our means of measurement 
approach the precision of the objective departments of knowl- 
edge and a great enlargement of this resource is promised by the 
} methods of psycho-physics. For Psychology we need (1) a mode 
\) of estimating the intensity of individual feelings in special moments 
}) and of recording that estimate, each of us operating on self; (2) 
| a similar estimate of the states of other persons; (3) the general- 


izing of those estimates for definite circumstances in order to arrive 

f at provisional laws of cause and effect in the region of feeling; (4) 
a summation of occasions of feeling throughout so as to deal with 
it in masses as regards both quantity and intensity. In the follow- 
| ing fields B. thinks psycho-physical experiments may profitably be 
W ‘used as aids to Introspection: (1) In investigation concerning the 
muscular mechanism. (2) In the problems which Memory, Reten- 
Hi, tiveness, Reproduction, etc., present. (3) Memory lapses, or the 
HS momentary fluctuation of ideas in and out of consciousness. (4) 
| The determination of the conditions of permanent association as 
against temporary or so-called ‘Cram.’ (5) Plurality of simultaneous 
impressions in each of the senses. (6) The influence exerted by 
if Fixed Ideas. — “ By the very nature of the case, the initiative in the 
} most fruitful lines of inquiry will be most frequently taken by Intro- 
spection, which also by its powers of analysis will still open the path 

to the highest generalities of science.” EC 


Hedonic Aesthetics. 11. Henry RutGers Mind, 
No. 5, pp. 15-42. 
The hedonic aesthetic theory may be stated as follows. The 
beautiful is that which produces effects in us that are (relatively) 
permanently pleasurable in revival. In the case of the ugly, of 
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course, the reverse is true. Two points are clear: (1) pain is in- 
compatible with pleasure ; (2) there is a field of non-pleasure which 
is not painful. This, while theoretically narrow, is practically wide 
in extent. The first principle of aesthetics, then, is the exclusion of 
pain, —the elimination of the ugly. There are two great classes of 
pains: (1) the pains produced by the repression of activities, and 
(2) the pains produced by excess of active functioning. A. Zhe 
Avoidance of Repressive Pains. Repressive pains are caused by the 
failure in consciousness of a content which would normally have 
appeared. ‘This may happen as follows: (1) Where contents habitu- 
ally arise in any rhythmical manner in answer to stimuli, repressive 
pains will be engendered, if the stimuli fail to appear at the usual 
time. (2) Repressive pains will appear, if contents arise which 
would normally act as stimulants to a content x, this content x failing 
to appear. (3) Where contents often appear in definite relations of 
succession, repressive pains will be engendered whenever the usual 
order of their rise is not fulfilled. (4) It may be noted that the 
existence of repressive pains is an indication that the content which 
fails would appear pleasurably if it appeared at all. B. Zhe Avoid- 
ance of Pains of Excessive Functioning. This is so important that 
works of art in all cases are developed on lines in which excesses 
may be shunned with little difficulty. So soon as the work of the 
artist begins to tire us, we must be able to turn away from its con- 
sideration. — Positive Aesthetic Laws. ‘The problem is to discover 
the means necessary to the production of a pleasure field which 
shall be relatively permanent. Now pleasure occurs whenever 
surplus stored force is utilized. Hence it arises: (a) When there 
appears in consciousness a content which has appeared before, but 
which has lately been absent, because no stimulus to its production 
has arisen. (b) When a content appears after inhibition of its nor- 
mal appearance. (c) When a content appears with unusual vividness 
after normal absence from consciousness. But the pleasure field 
must be permanent. In general we may say that the conditions of 
pleasure permanence are the shifting of a focus in consciousness 
over a wide pleasure field. Moreover, by compelling a judicious 
recurrence of a special interest, the artist marks a unity of the mani- 
fold, which unity gives to his work its distinctive character. 
E. A. 
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The Scope and Methods of Comparative Psychology, 1. C. L. 
Herrick. Denison Quarterly, I, 1, pp. 1-10. 


Comparative Psychology seeks the genealogy and genesis of mental 

phenomena. It recognizes that between mind and body there exists 

an intimate relation. We may, therefore, address ourselves first to 

that branch of it which connects most directly with the physical > 
sciences, —to Neurology. We must notice: the structural unit of 
the nervous system,—the aeuron; the representation of parts of the 
body in the nervous system ; kinesodic and zsthesodic centres and 
systems ; the functions of the nervous system in general ; the nutri- 
tive property of centrifugal nerves. All our knowledge points to the 
interdependence of mind and brain. Does the brain grow after the 
individual has reached maturity? Certain parts of the proliferating 
epithelium persist late, and continue to form cells. How long does 
this go on, and what are the conditions of the proliferation of new 
nerve cells? The migrations, development, and successive modifi- 
cations of the (ultimately) brain cells are of great practical impor- 
tance. Cf the cerebellum, an organ without psychical significance, 
but serving as a “reservoir of nervous energy, which backs up the 
feeble mandates of the will.” Not only the origin, but the subse- 
| quent nutrition of nerve centres is an interesting problem. We must 
17} look to the lymph and to auxiliary cells for an explanation. An 
| overdraft on the proliferating power may permanently limit the 


sources of future nervous supply. Moderate mental activity is 
{ essential to cell-multiplication. Senile degeneration may be due to 
loss of nerve power, dependent on exhaustion of the proliferating 
' centres. This latter is an important problem. Through the organic 

sensations, neurologically considered, we may hope to study the 
} emotions. Neurology, then, throws light on the subjects of health, 
{ persistence of mental power, and on the problems of Psychology 


itself. E. B. T. 
) 


On the Development of Voluntary Motor Ability. Wm. L. 
Bryan. Am. J. Psy., V, 2, pp. 125-204. > 

After a preface defending experimental psychology against the 

charge that its results are fragmentary and without bearing on the 

general problems of mind; and an introduction emphasizing the 

importance to physiology, psychology, and sociology of a study of 
! the development of will ; the writer contributes towards such a study 
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a research into the development of voluntary motor ability in 
children, with respect to (1) maximum rate of rhythmically repeated 
movement, (2) precision of movement, (3) bilateral development. 
Under the first head, experiments on adults show that a person’s rate, 
as tested for shoulder, arm, wrist, and finger joints, suffers slight 
variations due to local and subjective conditions, is greatly dimin- 
ished by fatigue, and unaffected by amplitude of movement. Ex- 
periments on some eight hundred school children show that the 
mean rate of growth of rate between six and sixteen is from .15 to .3 
taps on a Morse key per second; that periods of accelerated and 
retarded growth appear; that the hand outgrows the arm; and that 
the mean rate of boys slightly exceeds that of girls. Precision was 
tested with two movements, one familiar (writing); the other un- 
familiar (probing). The results indicate that (1) in normal individ- 
uals precision is subject to greater variation than maximum rate; 
(2) absolute size of errors decreases most rapidly between the ages 
six and nine; (3) errors are greater in the unfamiliar movement; (4) 
there is little difference between the sexes. From these experiments 
and those on rate, the following results are obtained concerning 
bilaterality. (1) In right-handed persons the right hand and arm 
excel the left in strength, rate, and precision. (2) The effects of 
effort through either upper extremity are probably shared by both. 
This is concluded from the facts that (a) between the ages tested 
the right hand does not outgrow the left in rate-ability; (b) the 
mean error in precision-tests is reduced by a greater absolute 
amount for the left hand; (c) the amount and duration of exertion 
with one hand depend upon previous or simultaneous exertion with 
the other, and (d) the maximum rate of a joint is possibly affected 
by immediately previous exertion of the corresponding joint on the 
other side. (3) Corresponding joints have generally the same 
periods of accelerated and retarded growth, but there is usually 
bilateral asymmetry of development. The fact that, in general, 
periods of rapid growth involve increasing asymmetry shows that 
asymmetry is a normal attendant of growth. In addition the follow- 
ing theoretical conclusions are drawn from the experiments on rate. 
(1) The maximum rate of voluntary rhythmically repeated move- 
ment is probably a critical test of voluntary control. It is appar- 
ently identical with innervation rate, and a test of (a) the power of 
arrest and reversal, (b) the general condition of the central nervous 
system, and (c) the condition of motor centres involved. (2) The 
periods of acceleration, decline, and recovery of rate-ability in children 
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from twelve to sixteen are probably due to nervous conditions 
caused by functional changes. (3) The fact that at first the arm 
exceeds the hand in rate, is perhaps explained by the observation 
that in children of five the clasping tendency is still strong. 


M. F. WASHBURN. 


Die Grundempfindungen in normalen und anomalen Farbensys- 
temen und thre Intensitaetsvertheilung im Spektrum. A, KoeniG und 
C. Diererici. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., IV, 4 & 5, pp. 241-347. 


(1) InrRopuction.—§ 1. Formulation of the Problem. We must 
reduce the manifold of color-sensations to as few as possible 
elementary sensations. (These are not in concept the “funda- 
mental” colors of Donders, which represent a simple peripheral 
i process.) In other words, we must reduce the spectral colors to 
such elementary sensations. Their curve has for abscissa a solar 
HT diffraction spectrum, for ordinates their own intensities in that 
i} spectrum. § 2. Zhe color-mixer. § 3. Transformation of gaslight 
; dispersion values into sunlight diffraction values. § 4. Monochromatic, 


iW dichromatic, and trichromatic systems (Donders) are to be investigated. 
(2) Monocuromatic CoLtor SystEems.—§ 5. General properties 


' some 40 names. Characteristic are diminished keenness of vision 

| and avoidance of light. § 6. Zhe elementary-sensation curve. There 
| is here only one elementary sensation. The maximum of intensity in 
' the system examined lay in green. The form of the curve tallies 
i | fairly well with those obtained by Donders and Hering. 


1 of such systems. The literature of total color-blindness contains 


(3) Dicnromatic SystemMs.—§ 7. General properties of such 

| systems. “ Dichromates,” in the sense of the present paper, are 
red-blind and green-blind persons. Characteristic are the terminal 

spectral distances, where only differences of intensity are present, 
and the mixture of which gives the intervening spectrum. Either 
these end-colors are the two elementary sensations, or these are 
Hy excited within one or both of them in a constant relation. The 
i neutral point of the spectrum corresponds to the sensation white. 
| §§ 8, 9. Determination of the elementary-sensation curve. § 10. De- 
a} ductions. If we denote the elementary sensations by W (warm) and 
| C (cold), the C-curves show one type, the W-curves two distinct 
i types. There are, therefore, two forms of dichromate systems. The 
' position of the neutral point denoted by the wave-length of the 
abscissal spectral light at the point of intersection of the two ele- 
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mentary-sensation curves, is not a certain criterion of the two types, 
because of the individually different absorption of light in the pig- 
ment of the macula lutea. 

(4) TrRicHrRomMatTic SysteMs.—§ 11. General properties of such 
systems. Nearly all women, and 96 p. c. of men are trichromates. 
Common to all these systems is the possibility of expression in 
terms .of Newton’s color-table. The construction of this latter 
makes the assumption of at least three elementary sensations neces- 
sary. But the relations of saturation show that there are at most 
two such represented in the spectrum ; the triangle must be ideally 
supplemented. The “terminal distances” are present here, as for 
dichromatic systems. Inwards from these come the intermediate 
distances, — as it were, dichromatic spaces. Centrally lies the tri- 
chromatic middle distance. No shade of the intermediate distances 
can be produced by mixture of the light of the terminal distances ; 
the former point to a new elementary sensation, and to the same: 
since else there would be four elementary sensations,— which is 
contradicted by experience. — Trichromatic systems are normal and 
anomalous. § 12. Complementary colors. These are either homoge- 
neous or mixed (with white): the former use of the term is that 
of this paper. They were determined for the gas-light employed 
in the investigation. The form of the curve agrees with that of 
Helmholtz, and of von Kries and von Frey. § 13. Zhe two groups 
of trichromatic systems. (Cf. § 11.) The test is the mixture of 
(lithium) red and (thallium) green to equal (natrium) yellow (Ray- 
leigh, Donders). Mixtures which have reference only to the blue 
and violet parts of the spectrum are valid for both forms of the 
system. (a) Normal trichromatic systems. § 14. Zhe choice of color 
equations and the direct results of the observations. The color equa- 
tions were obtained in the face of two difficulties. For accuracy 
of judgment whitish colors must be avoided, and therefore parts 
of the spectrum mixed, which lay tolerably near one another. For 
accuracy of calculation, the parts must lie as far from one another 
as possible. ‘Three forms of equation were obtained: for the 
terminal distances ; where a mixture of two components gave the 
intermediate color without noticeable diminution of saturation ; 
where there were two components on either side of the equation. 
§§ 15, 16. Calculation of the elementary-sensation curves R, G, and V 
§ 17. Survey of results: testing of the elementary-sensation curves by 
complementary colors. The ordinates of the curves refer to the dis 
persion gas-light spectrum; they are transformed into diffraction 
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values for gas- and solar light. The curves of the two observers 
agree, when differences of absorption in the macu/a /utea are allowed 
for. Their correctness is controlled by the comparing of the color 
complementary to a terminal color with the light corresponding to 
the point of intersection of two elementary-sensation curves. (6) 
Anomalous trichromatic systems. § 18. Zhe color equations: their 
immediate results; and the calculation of the elementary-sensation curves 
R', G', and V'. § 19. Survey and transformation of the results : testing 
by complementary colors. § 20. Comparison with normal trichromatic 
systems. The anomalous curves run less evenly than the normal ; 
but this is to be ascribed to errors of observation only. As re- 
gards the #’ curve: its maximum coincides with that of A, but 
the forms of the curves differ somewhat. As regards G’: the curve 
differs greatly from G. Its maximum (in both gas-light spectra) is 
shifted towards the red end of the spectrum, and its form is inter- 
mediate between those of # and G. In the solar (diffraction) 
spectrum, the maximum nearly coincides with that of G, but the 
form of the curves is different. As regards V’': there is no differ- 
ence between it and V. 

(5) THe GRouND-SENSATIONS. — § 21. Definition of ground-sensa- 
tion, and its relation to elementary sensation. A ground-sensation is a 
sensation to which corresponds a simple peripheral process of the 
NV. opticus. (Donders’ fundamental color). There cannot be fewer 
ground-sensations than elementary sensations ; there is no proof that 
there are more ; we assume that there is an equal number of both. 
The intensities of the ground-sensations of a color system are homo- 
geneous linear functions of the intensities of its elementary sensa- 
tions. § 22. Zhe mutual relations of the different color systems. ‘The 
most obvious assumption is, that the ground-sensations of monochro- 
matic and dichromatic systems are identical with ground-sensations 
of trichromatic systems; or at least, that this holds for monochro- 
matic and dichromatic systems. The assumption can be tested 
experimentally and calculatively. Experimentally, tri- and dichro- 
matic color equations must be valid for monochromates ; trichromatic 
for dichromates. The converse need only occur as an exception. 
Calculatively, a similar result must be gained by aid of the element- 
ary-sensation curves and color equations already obtained. (a) As 
regards monochromatic systems: the assumption is not valid. 
Connate monochromatism cannot be explained as arising by the 
elimination of one or two of the ground-sensations of the dichromatic 
and trichromatic systems hitherto investigated. This fact refutes 
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Hering’s theory that the monochromatic ground-sensation is identical 
with the white-sensation of other color systems. (4) As regards 
dichromatic systems: the assumption holds, experimentally. That 
the calculative confirmation of it by the present results is only 
partial, is explicable. Hering assumes a similar relation between 
dichromates and trichromates, but regards the division of the former 
into two distinct types as secondary. Such a position is invalidated 
by this investigation. (¢c) As regards anomalous and normal tri- 
chromatic systems : it follows experimentally that they must so differ 
from one another, in the case of at least one ground-sensation, that 
this ground-sensation of the one group can in no way be represented 
as a homogeneous linear function of those of the other group. 
Calculation shows also that only two similar ground-sensations are 
possible; and that these are the two obtained in the comparison 
with dichromatic systems. § 23. Zhe relations of the determined 
ground-sensations to the elementary-sensations ; and their intensity-curves 
in the spectrum, One can explain the origin of the two investigated 
types of dichromatic systems from normal trichromatic systems by 
the absence of the ground-sensations R and @ respectively. The 
third ground-sensation of anomalous trichromatic systems is different 
in its spectral distribution from the third in normal systems; and 
there is no possibility of expression in terms of homogeneous linear 
function. § 24. Zhe color-table, and the quality of the ground-sensa- 
tions. For the ground-sensations we obtain from the results of the 
research : for R a red, inclining a little from spectral red towards 
purple ; for G a green of about sospp wave-length ; for B a blue of 
about 470upm wave-length. It is clear from the triangle that B is 
most saturated, G least saturated, in the spectrum ; and that spectral 
violet is more saturated than any mixture of spectral red and spectral 
blue. An anomalous trichromatic system is given, if the quality of G 
is retained, but the form of its intensity curve approximates to that 
of R. A dichromatic system of the first type is given, if the coinci- 
dence with R be complete. There remain the ground-sensations 
Blue (of about 470m) and Yellow (of about 575mm); differently 
saturated. A similar explanation is possible in the case of the 
second dichromatic type. 

If we draw a perpendicular through W of the normal color 
triangle, from the B angle to the opposite side, the sensations of the 
dichromate systems will be arranged on this perpendicular. The 
colors confused by dichromates lie on straight lines, which have a 
common point of intersection at the place of the absent sensation. 
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In the construction of the color triangle, the points R and G 
have been so chosen, that the straight line RG coincides as nearly 
as possible with the curve of the spectral colors. As for the position 
of 3B, it can only be said that the triangle RGB contains the whole 
of the real portion of the color table. E. BT. 


ETHICAL. 


Die sittliche Frage eine sociale Frage. (11) F. STAUNDINGER. 
Phil. Mon., XXIX, 3 u. 4, pp. 197-219. 


After speaking of Ellissen’s biography of Lange, S. goes on to dis- 
cuss Lange’s views on the social problem. Lange acknowledged the 
fact that we possess an ideal of the world and life which reality only 
imperfectly satisfies, but which, if vividly grasped, is the most power- 
ful motive for social reform. Whether, with him, we call devotion to 
this ideal religion or not, is of no importance. If we understand by 
religion the regulation of our relations to supersensuous Feings, then, 
inasmuch as we have no knowledge of any such, we have no relig- 
ion; but if by religion we mean devotion to the ideal, which men 
must still to-day regard as the highest just as much as in the past, 
when they thought that ideal personified and embodied in Beings of 


_ another world, there is no objection to the name ‘religion.’ We 


must avoid, however, the error of Lange in supposing that we can 
still receive vital motives to action from the mythology of religion 
after this mythology is recognized as such. This is to confuse the 
aesthetic exaltation which we feel in sublime myths as in effective 
works of art, with the devotion to the ideal which can come only 
with the full conviction of its truth. Lange’s ideal was: “ Human 
perfection in human society.” He was far in advance of the social- 
ists of his time in seeing that this ideal could not be realized by riots 
and revolutions, but that it must come as the organic development of 
already existing social conditions. The growth of the spirit of com- 
munity he regarded as the chief means to the victory of the social- 
istic tendencies. In all this the socialism of Lange and of the 
modern social-democracy are quite at one. But in one essential 
point there is a marked difference. The social-democrats are bend- 
ing all their efforts toward the organization of the working classes 
and the possession of political power. Lange, on the other hand, 
addressed himself to the cultured classes, taught them to regard 
the movement of the people not as a danger, but as the beginning of 
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salvation from a great danger, and urged them to do all in their 
power to mitigate the evils of the transition. Lange stands fully on 
the ground of social ethics in the thought that improvement can- 
not come to-day by moral preaching to individuals, but only by 
changing the conditions out of which evil necessarily grows. 

The rest of the article is occupied with the recently published 
books of Th. Ziegler entitled: Die sociale Frage eine sittliche Frage. 
This work shows the influence of Lange to a considerable extent. 
It differs, however, in that it does not set out, as is the case with 
Lange, from general springs of human action and from the struggle 
for existence, and show the economic causes out of which definite 
efforts arise, but rather takes its start from ethics, which it declares 
to be a neighboring province to social science. It maintains that 
the social question is “ perhaps primarily an ethical question,” and on 
this ground handles the problem from the standpoint of ethics. A 
brief outline and criticism of the work chapter by chapter follows. 
S. agrees in the main with Ziegler, and gives high praise to the book, 
but finds that it does not carry out the author’s ethical principles as 
fully and fruitfully as the title and expressed aims of the book would 
lead one to expect. ECF 


The Relation between Ethics and Economics. J.S. MACKENZIE. 
Int. J. E., III, 3, pp. 281-308. 


All will agree that ethics is concerned with the value of conduct 
in respect to its goodness or badness. There is not a similar agree- 
ment as to the sphere of economics. Most of the views current on 
this subject are found unsatisfactory. After an examination of the 
different views, the conclusion is reached that economic science is 
concerned with that which we value simply as means to something 
else. Art-products, virtues, etc., are ends in themselves, or the 
indispensable conditions of ends in themselves. They are not con- 
sumed in order to reach some other ends as are economic goods. 
The fact of exchangeability is a mere accident of economic goods. 


‘The fact of being valued as means is of the essence of such goods. 


Objects cannot be rigidly divided into economic and non-economic. 
All objects may be regarded from an economic point of view. 
Nevertheless moral, xsthetic, and philosophical va/wes are never 
regarded as mere means, and this distinguishes them from economic 
values. Ethics deals with ends, and economics with means, and 
there is a grave danger, in studying the latter, of losing sight of the end 
and regarding the means as end. The relations between ethics and 
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economics are specified as follows: (1) The Place of Economics in 
Social Science. Economics is distinguished from the other social 
sciences as the science of relative values. Economics deals with 
simpler and more calculable elements, but it must not be given 
undue prominence over the other social sciences which deal with 
incalculable elements. (2) Method of Studying it. There are 
three methods : first, the method which studies what tends to be ; 
second, the Historical, which studies what is and what has been 
and third, the Ethical, which studies what ought to be. The 
study of tendencies must always form a larger part of economic 
science. It must be understood that it is only tendencies that we 
are studying, and their moral values should be constantly kept in 
mind. Economic tendencies are neither laws of nature nor moral 
imperatives. They must conform to human reason. If they be 
tendencies towards evil, their direction may be changed. (3) The 
Relative Importance of Different Parts of Economic Science. Con- 
sumption is the central point in economic theory. The older 
Economists under the influence of the ‘fallacy of saving’ advocated 
a miminum of consumption and failed to discriminate between good 
and evil consumption. What is desired is not to suppress wants but 
to direct them wisely. The development theory in ethics teaches us 
that goods have not merely subjective value as ministering to the 
desires of individuals, but also objective or intrinsic value, which has 
reference to the power of different kinds of objects —to promote 
self-realization. In dealing with consumption from an ethical point 
of view, there are two main considerations: (a) the importance of 
the wants which are satisfied in the act of consumption; (4) the 
effect of the supply of the means of satisfying these wants upon the 
life of the producer. (4) Practical Application of Economic Doctrine. 
Having determined the directions of the various tendencies, we must 
ask where ‘we ought to go. Here we must be guided on the one hand 
by the value of different goods, determined by purely theoretical 
considerations, and on the other hand by our conception of economic 
justice. Society is an organic whole. In such a whole there can 
be no absolute freedom of parts. Justice here is a reciprocity of 
services. Each individual is at once end and means. There are 
two great economic imperatives, “Thou shalt not exploit” and 
“Thou shalt not pauperize.” We must steer clear of both abstract 
individualism and abstract humanism. We must have concrete 
thought on the basis of the conception of society as an organic 
whole. The larger interests must be made as clear as self-interest 
has already been made. J. A. Letcnron. 
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METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLCGICAL. 


Métaphysique et morale. F. Ravaisson. Rev. de Mét., I, 1, 
pp. 6-25. 


Even before the appearance of Positivism, the author of the 
Critical Philosophy had sought to demonstrate the impossibility of 
metaphysic. But the sentence pronounced by Kant and by Comte 
should not be without appeal. The particular sciences, which study 
the facts of human experience, obey rules and follow general paths. 
There is need of a science which shall investigate the methods and 
the ultimate assumptions of the particular sciences. R. gives a very 
condensed résumé of the course which philosophical thought has 
taken from the earliest times to the present day, his object being to 
show that the instinctive beliefs of primitive man appear again in the 
doctrines of some of the most profound philosophers. From this 
one may perhaps conclude that an epoch is approaching when those 
holding the most diverse views will see that their differences of 
opinion may be explained by the different aspects of things, when 
observed from different points of view. But this is not all. As 
Pascal said, in most things it is culpable to obtain the approval of 
men through feeling rather than through reason ; but with truths of 
the divine order it is different. One must love in order to understand. 
It is the heart that instructs and judges. Hence the true metaphysic 
is not the privilege of the learned; it is also the portion of the 
ordinary man. From a metaphysic which holds to the idea of a 
first and universal principle which gives even to the extent of giving 
itself, a moral code should be derived which would be the applica- 
tion of this idea to the conduct of life. The ideal of such a code 
would be magnanimity. This was the moral ideal of the earliest 
times and that which prevailed during the great epochs of Greek 
and Roman civilization. The institution of chivalry bears witness 
that it was also the ideal of the Middle Ages. To its revival we 
must look for the remedy of the evils and the solution of the 
difficulties of the present. EA. 


L'unité de la philosophie. P. Janet. Rev. Phil., XVIII, 2, 
pp. 113-123. 
Philosophy has, according to common consent, a double task. 
It must deal with the facts of the human consciousness and at the 
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same time seek to answer the problems presented to it by the 
external world concerning its origin and ultimate principles. The 
} question is, How can two objects so essentially different be included in 
the same science? Philosophy, in dealing with the facts of conscious- 
; ness, must be reflective, but in seeking to get a view of the world, as a 
i | whole, it is necessarily synthetic. In the act of thinking, however, we find 
ay the spirit of reflection and the spirit of synthesis united. Philosophy ’ 
can then be defined as the science of thought, or, with Aristotle, 
i, as thought of thought. This definition will apply to all the philo- 
aa sophical sciences. Metaphysics, indeed, which seeks the highest 


| At possible universal must be regarded as seeking to embrace in this 
not only thought in the psychological sense, but also Being. It is 
: concerned with the object, with nature, but it seeks in it the 

thinkable, the intelligible. Nature is an unconscious thought, 


a thought é# itse/f. The problem of Metaphysics is to show how the 
thought i itse/f, corresponds with the thought /or itse/f. In this 
sense we can say that Metaphysics, too, is the thought of thought. 
Using this definition as a criterion, J. finds that, beginning with the 
lowest, the following order indicates the relative values of the 
different systems: Materialism, Positivism, Subjective Phenomen- 
| alism (J. S. Mill, Taine), Criticism, Idealism. This latter philosophy 
is higher than the Critical in that it does not leave subject and 
object standing apart, but unites them both in an absolute thought. 
| _ It may, however, be given either a Spiritualistic or a Pantheistic, 
| interpretation. The former is the higher and truer doctrine, for 
it frees the infinite thought from the limits of the finite thought, and 
it emphasizes the subject rather than the object. EC. 


La croyance métaphysique. J.J. Gourp. Rev. Phil., XVIII, 1, 
PP- 33-5?- 
Metaphysical belief deais with that which is beyond phenomena, 
it that is, beyond consciousness. Its justification does not lie in its 
HH necessity to a completed system of knowledge. It has its source 
\ outside of pure logic in the exercise of free will. Belief is not always 
Hy voluntary, but an act of free will may confirm a belief in the first p 
| instance involuntary. Will alone cannot make belief, for belief is a 
judgment. It has power, however, over the facts of consciousness on 
, which judgment is founded. The part played by the will is greater, as 
there is less preparation for the belief in the facts of the phenomenal 
| world, as it is more difficult to characterize the reasons for belief, 
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and as there is less unanimity in the belief. In the affirmation of 
the existence, independent of our consciousness, which we attribute 
to the physical world and other beings like ourselves, we obey a 
strong causal determination. The element of will is small, therefore, 
and the belief is universal. In religious beliefs a strong effort of 
will is required, and the beliefs are in consequence less general. 
Metaphysical belief may be justified despite the theoretic illusion it 
involves. In the case of sensation we have a legitimate affirmation of 
the reality of that which can never be an object of thought. Further, 
metaphysical belief, being produced by the principle of indetermi- 
nation in the will, is not without its foundation in reality. This 
principle, though unlike any other source of knowledge, has its value. 
Objection may be taken to the assumption of two opposed kinds of 
truth. All that is necessary, however, is to reduce them to a supe- 
rior term. As reality contains simultaneously the determined and the 
undetermined, which oppose without excluding one another, so it 
allows room for two affirmations, the one practical the other theo- 
retical. Both are founded on reality, though on different aspects of 
it, and, though seemingly contradictory, are really complementary. As 
belief deals with what is beyond consciousness, it can establish 
nothing new. No new duties can be founded on it, and morality 
is established independently of it. It strengthens morality, however, 
and increases activity by bringing before the mind a large number of 
new facts, such as the past, the future, and other centres of existence. 
This is its justification. As the element of free will becomes greater, 
however, general reasons of the practical order fail, and the vivacity 
of practical interest must be a sufficient justification of belief. It 
would be absurd to justify beliefs by the single fact that they are 
willed. Justifiable belief must be the expression of exceptional in- 
tensity not feebleness of will. Those due to caprice and slavish 
submission to authority are therefore illegitimate. Fanaticism, being 
the slavery of the mind to a fixed idea, cannot give rise to justifiable 
belief. We can thus be satisfied with the results of the twofold 
movement of philosophy. The theoretical deviates progressively 
from ordinary opinion and narrows the world of matter and of spirit 
to two facts of consciousness. The practical returns to ordinary 
opinion, and enlarges the field of existence. This return, though a 
confirmation, at the same time makes possible a rectification. The 


two movements are necessary and complementary. 
Davip [Rons. 
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HISTORICAL. 


Metaphysik und Asketik. 1, Alte und mittelalterliche Philoso- 
phie. II. Neuere Philosophie. WiLHetm Benper. Ar. f. G. 
Ph., VI, 1 and 2, pp. 1-42, and 208-224. 


:/ Two fundamental forms of practical morality are found in an- b 
. | tiquity, —the ascetic and the natural, — and survivals of the former 
I \ are found in most modern systems. ‘Natural’ morality requires 


i only an anthropological explanation, in which the determination of 
| } man by his environment is taken into account. ‘The so-called meta- 
i] physical explanation of ethics appears, on the other hand, to have 
arisen with the development of ascetic morality. Asceticism and 
| metaphysic occur in history as complements of each other; and in 
modern ethical theories, when one goes beyond an anthropological 
explanation and metaphysic is employed in the establishment of 
: an ethical system, the ascetic tendency shows itself, for the most 
| it part without the representatives of the ‘ Metaphysik der Sitten’ 
i) being conscious of it. Asceticism implies a pessimistic conception 
at of the world, and, like it, is determined by unsatisfactory economical, 
Il social, or political conditions. One must note, however, that asceti- 
| cism is not necessarily united, as in the earliest Buddhism, with a ‘ 
nihilistic metaphysic. Ancient asceticism was not everywhere united | 
Hh} with a metaphysical pessimism, any more than pessimism in modern 
i times implies an asceticism (¢~ Schopenhauer). The pessimism of 
the Platonists, of the apocalyptic Jews, and of the Christians, has 
reference to this world only, and finds compensation for its sacrifice 
by an optimistic faith in another world. Amongst the ancients there | 
were especially two systems or schools, which developed a formal 
} metaphysic of morals, — Platonism and Stoicism. Plato, it is true, 
| like all the ancients, and like every one nowadays religiously dis- 
posed, regarded natural morality under a religious aspect, #.¢., he 
regarded it from the standpoint of man’s dependence on a world- 
ruling power. This ‘natural’ ethics, directed, as it is, exclusively 
| to the organization of the commonwealth, is established by Plato 
entirely anthropologically. Over against this ‘natural’ morality is 
| the ‘ascetic.’ Plato is led to the establishment of this ‘ascetic’ 
ethics by a metaphysical doctrine, which in a certain sense has 
served as a type for every metaphysic of morals. With Plato the 
necessary reciprocal relation between asceticism and metaphysic 
comes clearly to light. The moral consists neither in moral acts 
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and adjustments, nor in public opinion, nor in moral laws, nor in the 
motives which are behind these and are their producers. The moral 
exists an sich, t.e., apart from empirical reality. The means to the 
realization of the moral ideal is not the moral organization of the 
empirical world, but the liberation of the relatively good (the higher 
soul) from the world of sense. In view of the absolute opposition that 
exists between the ideal world and the world of sense, there is only 
one way to the realization of the idea, 77z., abnegation of the world 
(Entsinnilichung), or asceticism. This is the highest form of morals. 
It is that which puts the soul into direct communication with the 
absolute good. One may say that asceticism is the practical, and 
metaphysic the theoretical, way in which the soul attains to the idea 
of the good. If one takes the notion of asceticism in the sense of 
renunciation of the world, as historically one must, Stoicism would 
appear to have been established in direct opposition to it. The 
Platonic dualism of ideal and empirical world disappears here alto- 
gether. The Stoics know only a single infinite world. Their mate- 
rialistic pantheism brings the ideal back into the real and finds the 
divinity in the world. What the hypostasis of the good was for 
Plato, the hypostasis of the moral law was for the Stoics; to Plato 
the highest form of morals was abnegation of the world and becom- 
ing like God ; to the Stoics it was abnegation of the world and obedi- 
ence to the absolute moral law, which is identical with the rule of 
the divinity in the cosmos. In this way the Stoics found a meta- 
physical basis for their asceticism. The Stoics of the Roman period, 
under the influence of Platonism, furnished to every succeeding 
metaphysic of morals the most important points of view. One may 
distinguish two periods in the development of morals in the ancient 
and medieval church: in the first period asceticism, through the 
desolate economical and social conditions in the decaying Roman 
Empire, almost entirely took the place of ‘natural’ morality; in the 
second period natural morality, assisted by the general development 
of culture and the foundation of states not controlled by church 
power, gained a certain prominence, though secondary to asceticism. 
The first period is illustrated in Augustine, the second in Thomas 
Aquinas. 


II. 


It is characteristic of the Middle Ages that the ascetic form of 
morality takes precedence of the ‘natural,’ while in modern times 
asceticism is in practice abandoned, but in theory supernaturalism 
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in the guise of religious belief or of transcendental metaphysics 
continues. Wherever the latter is employed for the explanation of 
morality, the ascetic conception of the moral process always creeps 
in. Bacon, standing as he does, half way between scholasticism and 
modern science, distinguishes between the ‘ natural’ and ascetic forms 
of morality. But he believes ‘natural’ morality to be incapable of a 
satisfactory explanation on the ground of inborn social impulse and 
desire. The /ex naturalis, which, as the active will of the deity, is 
immanent in the created nature of man, furnishes the basis of the 
entire moral process. Way for the anthropological explanation of 
morality was made by the English empiricists, while in opposition to 
them Cudworth and Clarke sought for a metaphysical explanation. 
With the Platonist Cudworth the moral a” sich exists before, and 
independently of, ali actual morality. It belongs to the eternal truths 
which exist in the mind of God as creative realities. It is neither 
produced nor destroyed. Eternal moral truth is innate in man as 
an a@ priori function, independent of all sense-experience. ‘The moral 
process, which could take place on this basis, would only be the 
process of personal contact with the absolute good, #e., the process 
would be asceticism. It is, however, on the Continent that the meta- 
physical direction in ethics has maintained itself longest and most 
energetically. ‘The inheritance from scholasticism of the idea that 
universal moral law is the expression of the will of God, falls to both 
Descartes and Bayle. Even Voltaire and Rousseau acknowledge a 
morality, original and inborn, given with the nature of man, and 
object to the idea that morality is a product of the reciprocal rela- 
tions of the human reason and the outer world. ‘The ascetic conse- 
quences of this isolation of absolute morality from the actual is, 
however, drawn only by those who, like Geulincx and Malebranche, 
were religious mystics. Of Spinoza it is boasted that he emancipated 
ethics from theology. With Spinoza, however, morality has no direct 
or necessary relation to society. His ethics is summed up in the 
doctrine of the emotions and the supremacy of the intellectual emo- 
tion of divine love over the emotions of sense. Preservation of self 
is conceivable only in the form of the surrender of self to the All, #.¢., 
to God. This intellectual emotion of divine love, or love of the abso- 
lute, which looks away from the world, is not distinguishable from 
the knowledge of the world sub specie aeternitatis. One finds in 
Spinoza no real contribution to the explanation of morality, when 
one regards his conception of the subject as a whole. The deri- 
vation of the moral process from the impulse to self-preservation 
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stands in decided contradiction to the end of the process, which is 
found in the surrender of the individual to the absolute. These 
three, asceticism, mysticism, and metaphysics, are inseparably con- 


nected ; where one appears in history, we find the others. 
W. H. 


Ueber Descartes’ Urtheilslehre. F. Seyrinc. Ar. f. G. Ph., VI, 

1, PP- 43-59- 

According to Descartes there are four elements necessary for 
judgment: (1) ideas; (2) the perception ; (3) the decision of the 
will; (4) the determination of the will in an affirmative or negative 
direction. The ideas, as ideas of subject and predicate, form 
the material of judgment; the perception of the ideas, as the 
activity proceeding from the intellect, is a necessary condition of 
judgment. The will, finally, as active power, completes the act of 
judgment, and in affirming or denying the connection of ideas con- 
stitutes the act of judgment. Descartes distinguishes sharply two 
different classes of judgment, true and false. Truth and falsehood 
are only found in judgments. Ideas can only be called true and 
false in so far as they give occasion to true or false judgments. 
Truth and error are to be found neither in the ideas nor in the 
will, but only in the union of these in a judgment. The understand- 
ing is limited in its sphere, while the will is free and subject to no 
such limitations. Every judgment is thus a voluntary act, and so 
arises the possibility of error. It is clear that Descartes has rather 
dealt with a moral lack of veracity than explained the nature of 
error. Also, this explanation itself is in evident contradiction with 
other passages in his works, ¢. g., when he shows that illusions of sense 
may be the source of involuntary error. Although Descartes makes 
freedom and will identical, yet according to his own view the will 
possesses authority over the confused ideas, but it is in its turn con- 
trolled by the clear and distinct knowledge of the understanding. 


J. EC. 
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Hume's Treatise of Morals: and Selections from the Treatise of the 
Passions. With an introduction by James H. Hystop, Pux.D., In- 
structor in Logic, Ethics, and Psychology, Columbia College, New York. 
Boston, Ginn & Co., 1893. — pp. 275. 


This volume is the first of the Ethical Series, edited by Dr. Sneath, of 
Yale University, and published by Ginn & Co. As stated in the prospectus, 
each of the volumes of the series will be devoted to the presentation of a 
leading system in the history of modern ethics, in selections or extracts from 
the original works. Each volume will contain a bibliography, a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of the author of the system, and a critical introduction, 
explaining the main features of the system, and showing its relation to pre- 
ceding and subsequent ethical thought. Besides this volume on Hume's 
Ethics, the series will contain volumes on the ethical systems of Hobbes, 
Clarke, Locke, Kant, and Hegel. The names of the editors, among whom 
are President Patton and Professor Watson, are a sufficient guarantee 
of the care with which these volumes will be prepared. 

It will be remembered that Henry Holt & Co. have already published 
several volumes of a series of Modern Philosophers, also under the general 
editorial supervision of Dr. Sneath, the object of which is to do the same 
thing for the history of modern philosophy that this series aims to do for 
the history of modern ethics. Of course, whatever objections may be urged 
against the one series will apply equally well to the other. But however 
little one may believe in the principle of representing a philosopher by selec- 
tions from his works, neither series should be condemned off-hand. For 
instance, the present volume on Hume’s Ethics, edited by Dr. Hyslop, can 
hardly be called a volume of selections. It contains the whole of Hume’s 
original treatise on “ Morals” (Bk. iii of the 7reatise of Human Nature) 
together with a portion of his work on the “ Passions” sufficient to indicate 
his position on the subject of “ free-will,” which, it will be remembered, is 
neglected in the treatise on “ Morals.” Probably it was wise, on the whole, 
to choose the original work, rather than the revised form of 1751; but it is 
to be noticed that the book on “ Morals” in the 7reafise is about sixty per 


cent longer than the /uguiry concerning the Principles of Morals, while 


the style in which it is written is distinctly inferior to that of the /nguiry. 
Moreover, the present volume’s excuse for being is not so evident as would 
have been the case, if the /xguiry had been chosen. There is no respectable 
cheap edition of Hume’s /ssays, while the Clarendon Press edition of the 
Treatise, with its valuable sixty-page index, can be purchased for a sum 
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not greatly exceeding the cost of the present volume. Dr. Hyslop’s critical 
introduction is a careful and suggestive piece of criticism; but for the very 
reason that it is a criticism rather than an exposition, it can hardly be of 
great service as an introduction to the text. E. A. 


The Germ Plasm: a Theory of Heredity. By AuGusT WEISMANN, 
Professor in the University of Freiburg-in-Baden. Translated by W. 
Newton Parker, Ph.D., and Harriet Rénnfeldt, B.Sc. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1893. — pp. xviii, 477. 


This book contains the first complete statement that Weismann has 
given us of his views on heredity and the hereditary substance. The 
“germ plasm” is here analyzed into its ultimate constituents, the “ bio- 
phors.” Groups of these minute vital units form “determinants,” units of 
the second order, each of which is to control an independently variable 
cell or group of cells in the mature body. The determinants are themselves 
grouped into “ids,” each id containing all the determinants necessary to 
produce a complete organism. Ontogeny takes place through the gradual 
breaking up of the ids in cell-division into simpler combinations of deter- 
minants, until finally every independently variable cell of the body is con- 
trolled by a single determinant, which stamps its character upon the cell by 
distributing its constituent biophors through the cell-substance. 

To explain the phenomena of regeneration we are required to assume 
that the cells at each ontogenetic stage contain as inactive, “ accessory 
idioplasm,” the determinants of all succeeding stages. Moreover, part of 
the germ-plasm contained in the nucleus of the ovum remains unchanged 
during the whole of ontogeny, being passed through a definite series of 
cells, the “ germ-track,” to the point where it forms the nucleus of a germ- 
cell of the next generation. 

The treatment of amphimixis contains nothing essentially new except the 
section on “ The Struggle of the Ids in Ontogeny,” where the share which 
each parent has in the determination of the offspring is held to depend on 
the success of the ids derived from that parent in obtaining control of the 
cells® The relative strength of the ids is measured partly by their rate of 
assimilation and multiplication, and partly by the number of “homologous” 
determinants they contain that are also “homodynamous,” #.¢., not only 
controlling the same cell, but impressing the same character upon it. 

Two hypotheses suffice to explain the phenomena of reversion : first, that 
in the course of phylogeny all homologous determinants are not modified at 
once, so that the nucleus of a germ-cell may contain determinants in various 
stages of transformation ; and second, that the “reducing division” may 
occur in such a way as occasionally to leave the older determinants in the 
majority. The theory reaches a rather appalling complexity, when, to 
account for alteration of generations and sexual dimorphism, we are obliged 
to assume that nearly all determinants in a germ-cell are doubl: or multiple. 
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In the chapter on the transmission of acquired variations, cases where such 

transmission apparently occurs are explained by supposing the action of an 

external influence simultaneously upon a body-cell and its corresponding 

determinant in the germ-cell. Finally, variation in general is referred to the 

cumulative effect of natural selection and amphimixis upon slight variations 

in the determinants, produced by influences such as varying nutrition. 

MARGARET WASHBURN. 


Der Pessimismus im Lichte einer hiheren Weltauffassung. Von Dr. J. 
FRIEDLANDER und Dr. M. BeERENDT. Berlin, S. Gerstmann’s Verlag, 


1893.— pp. IIT. 
| This little work is one of the popular attempts at religio-philosophical 
construction with a view to reconcile diverse world-conceptions and furnish 
| a system which shall satisfy all ideals, intellectual, volitional, and emotional. 
Spinozism is offered as the new gospel, the authors believing that it alone 
is fitted to replace Christianity and to become the world-religion as well as 
P the world-philosophy. This fitness consists chiefly in its capacity for 
assimilating the modern science of nature and for uniting the spiritual 
/ | and the sensuous in human life into one complete whole. By a liberal 
i use of the words “divine” and “free” in speaking of natural and conscious 
energy, and by insistence on a “purpose” in nature whose fulfilment in 
human society is a quality of life elevated above all servitude to particular ‘a 
: pains and pleasures, an effort is made to carry the discussion between 
_ optimists and pessimists to a higher plane, and to give a religious form { 
to the social ideal. The attempt is perhaps not altogether successful. 
1) Though certainly far enough from the facile optimism of the eighteenth 
H century, it occasionally suggests Voltaire’s well-known protest : 


Ainsi du monde entier tons les munbres gémissent : 

Nés tous pour les tourments, l'un par l'autre, ils périssent : 
Et vous composerez dans ce chaos fatal 
Des malheurs de chaque étre un bonheur général ! 


After the rather fanciful parallel between the relation of Spinoza’s 
teaching to modern life and that of Christianity to the Roman world, 
comparatively little is said of the Spinozistic philosophy itself, which seems 
to have been used chiefly as a suggestive introduction. Otherwise one 
might object to the interpretation it has received; and as it is, some 
readers will probably find more of Hegel than of Spinoza in the “higher ~ 
world-conception” which the authors have labored to present. Perhaps 
the discussion which is invited in the closing paragraph, with the answers 
/ which the present writers are willing to offer to possible objections, may 


bring out something more distinctive than appears in this first presenta- 
L. HANNUM. 


tion. 
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Grundriss der Philosophie. Non JOHANNES Erte, Professor am ev.- 
theol. Seminar in Urach. Freiberg, i. B., J. C. B. Mohr, 1892. — vp. 
xvi, 304. 

This book covers the field described in Germany as Philosophical Intro- 
duction or Einlettung, and represented in this country by Professor Ladd’s 
/ntroduction to Philosophy, published in 1890. The present work suffers 
from the same general difficulties in its subject-matter and aim as those to 
which the reviewer called attention in noticing Professor Ladd’s book (in 
Mind 62). The one is, no more than the other, an objective or colorless 
presentation of the subject; each is obviously intended to ‘introduce’ the 
student to the author’s own philosophic scheme. The danger is felt also, 
in both cases, that the book will fail of its useful purpose. On the one 
hand, the beginner in philosophy will be apt to find himself confused by 
the effort to follow an argument that calls upon him to occupy in quick 
succession so many and so novel standpoints ; on the other hand, the mature 
student will probably be inclined to suspect the soundness of positions 
which, had the pace been less rapid, might have been so substantiated as 
to free them from any seeming dogmatism which they now possess. While, 
on such grounds, the utility of these and similar treatises (especially in the 
text-book form) may be doubted, it is well that the experiment should be 
made. It is an obvious convenience to have a vade macum of philosophy, 
and the question of its value will no doubt be answered by the relation of 
demand and supply in the philosophical market. Professor Eitle’s plan 
is clear and symmetrical. First comes the Grundlegung in Psychology and 
Epistemology (See/enlehre and Erkenntnisslehre); then the philosophical 
superstructure is raised, consisting of (1) Philosophy of Nature (2) Phil- 
osophy of Spirit. Under (2) are embraced A®sthetics, Ethics, and the 
Philosophy of Religion. This scheme suggests several questions. First, 
is it philosophical to co-ordinate Psychology and Epistemology? Is not 
Epistemology the obverse side of Ontology, while Psychology is, or seeks to 
be, strictly scientific and non-metaphysical? Again, no place is found in the 
scheme for Logic, which cannot be included under Psychology or even 
under Epistemology. This raises the further question whether, in a classi- 
fication of the philosophical sciences, it is not proper to distinguish between 
the ‘real’ and the ‘ideal’ spheres of thought. Professor Ladd’s scheme 
was better in this last respect, making Ethics and Aésthetics the sciences of 
the ideal. In Epistemology Professor Eitle calls himself a “critical realist,” 
in Ontology he is a theist. Personality in God and in man is his ultimate 
and guiding certainty. As will be expected, he defends teleology and free 
will. 

The standpoint of the book is pretty well indicated by the names of the 
authors whose influence is fully acknowledged not only in the preface, but 
in the notes to the text. These are Dilthey, Lotze, Sigwart, and Wundt. 
Anything like a detailed discussion of the positions taken on the great 
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variety of questions so summarily discussed, would be out of place in a 
notice of a book of this kind, nor is criticism profitable where the reviewer 
finds himself in the main in agreement with his author. It need only be 
said that the book gives evidence throughout of a mind of much strength 
and practised skill, always well informed as to the present alternatives of 
philosophic thought, and no less candid in facing the difficulties of the case, 
yet the style is unusually smooth and succinct, and wherever the matter 
has passed from the speculative to the scientific stage, the exposition is so 
clear that it ought to be intelligible even by those for whom it is primarily 
intended. JAMES SETH. 


Die Grundbegriffe der Gegenwart. Historisch und kritisch entwick- 
elt von RupoLF EvcKEN, o. 6. Professor an der Universitat Jona. 
Zweite vollig umgearbeitete Auflage. Leipzig, Verlag von Veit & Comp., 
1893. — pp. vi, 317. 

This is the second and completely revised edition of a work that first 
appeared in 1878. Though the general aim and standpoint of the book 
remain the same, important changes have been made in both content and 
form. The historical portions have been curtailed so as to exclude what- 
ever is not directly essential to an understanding ofthe conceptions of our 
own age. Besides, these notions are more carefully analyzed and more 
clearly formulated than in the former volume. The attitude of the author 
has also become bolder; he is more decided in his convictions than before. 
The book is not written sine ira et studio; it confessedly seeks to con- 
vince, to make converts. Dr. Eucken is thoroughly dissatified with the 
modern tendency “ which would defraud humanity of both soul and happi- 
ness.” Our age lacks unity of purpose and firm convictions ; we have no 
complete system of thought, we do not concentrate our forces. The great 
problems of soul-life are usually treated as subsidiary problems. Our 
energies are dissipated in routine work, which makes a comprehensive sur- 
vey of fundamental questions impossible. The attempt must be made to 
reach a solution of philosophical problems. But first we must understand 
the present, as it reflects itself in the conceptions of the times. <A study of 
these concepts will show us how the age is thinking in us, how it is using 
us as “the instruments of its expression; and “whoever knows where 
and how he is dependent, is on the way to freedom.” In order to advance 
beyond what is, the philosopher must study the notions prevalent to-day in 
their historical development. A powerful Naturalism, a weak and insincere 
Idealism, and a sophistical Subjectivism are the three most marked features 
of modern thought. An analysis and criticism of these contradictory ten- 
dencies will prove the need of a thorough intellectual renovation, and point 
out the way which philosophy must take in the future. From the foregoing 
point of view, the author examines the fellowing concepts: subjective — 
objective; a priori—a posteriori; development; Monism — Dualism ; 
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mechanical — organic ; law; individuality, society, socialism; Utilitarian- 
ism (the problem of happiness); Idealism, Realism, Naturalism ; freedom 
of the will; personality and character; theoretical — practical ; immanency 
— transcendency (the religious problem). T. 


Die Ursachen des Verfalls der Philosophie in alter und neuer Zeit. 
Von Dr. GrpEON SPICKER, ord. Professor der Philosophie an der 
kénigl. Akademie zu Miinster. Leipzig, Verlag von Georg Wigand. 
1892. — pp. Vill, 280. 

A survey of history shows us a periodic rise and fall in philosophy. 
Classical antiquity, Scholasticism, and Transcendentalism, all have ended in 
scepticism. Periods of great philosophical activity are invariably followed 
by periods of doubt and indifference. We are at present passing through 
such a stage of decline, in which, for example, men either despair of knowing 
the soul or believe in its materiality. Now, what cannot be known with abso- 
lute certainty, may be believed as well as doubted. How comes it, then, that 
one age believes what another doubts? What produces this periodic change 
in man’s attitude toward the great problems of philosophy? These are 
questions which the author attempts to answer. He emphasizes the fact 
that the fundamental faculties of the soul, perception and thinking, feeling 
and willing, are differently exercised in different epochs. This explains why 
one age should prize what another holds of little worth. It must also make 
us suspicious of a philosophy that would regard such facts as religion, 
morality, etc., as mere objects instead of organs of knowledge. The error 
common to all philosophy is that it attempts to prove and explain everything 
apodictically. The law of sufficient reason is a logical law, and where this 
no longer suffices, apodictic knowledge ends. Shall we say that there is 
neither freedom nor God, because no proof can be given? Has not moral 
necessity as great a claim to truth as logical necessity? Indeed, the intellect 
is a secondary function, and rises merely to a knowledge of facts, which are 
manifestations of forces or causes beyond the reach of the logical faculty. 
The final knowable ground consists, therefore, not in the logical, but in the 
moral function. Religion and morality are not simply the objects, but the 
“constitutive factors” of philosophy. Only with the aid of these, can 
philosophy escape scepticism, and reach a knowledge of the absolute. The 
book is divided into five chapters : Empiricism ; Rationalism ; Religion and 
Philosophy ; Transcendentalism ; Critical Review. 


Reformed Logic. A System based on Berkeley’s Philosophy with an 
entirely new method of Dialectic. By D. B. McLACHLAN. London, 
Sonnenschein & Co. — pp. xi, 233. 

It is almost universally admitted to-day that the current theories of Logic 
are sadly defective and incomplete, and any systematic attempt at reforma- 
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tion is therefore likely to be gladly welcomed. The attractive title of this 
book might lead one to expect a scientific discussion of logical problems, but 
this is far from the author’s purpose. He supposes himself in possession of a 
short and easy method of solving not only logical questions, but almost all 
the other problems relating to the universe and man. The metaphysical 
basis of his system, which he calls Substantialism, is a modified Berkeley- 
anism. The nature of these modifications may be best shown by a few 
quotations. “The substantial mind consists of two principal parts — a Self 
and a Plasma — the Atman and the Akasa of Sanscrit philosophers ” (p. 4) 
“The demiurgic mind is inconceivably greater and more powerful than the 
human, but it is not necessarily better in quality. It is the origin of all 
natural forces, and its organic processes are what we term ‘ physical laws’ ” 
(p. 6). “The consciousness pertaining to the plasma left in its primitive 
state is Sentiment, which generally corresponds to what is termed the moral 
nature of man” (p.11). The author does not appear to make any distinction 
between logical and psychological processes. He declares that the syllogism 
is based on classification, and that its conclusions are mere tautologies. But 
yet he maintains that “every argument consists in bringing a case under a 
precedent and applying to the case ideally the better knowledge possessed 
of the precedent” (p. 74). The case must resemble the precedent, but Mr. 
McLachlan does not inform us how great the similarity must be before we 
are justified in subsuming the one under the other. For a Substantialist 
the categories are of great importance, and the author mentions six, two of 
which, Inherence and Association, depend upon the Noumenal Mind, and 
are called Natural. The other four, Perspection, Concretion, Sequence, 
Causation, are artificial categories, and are formed by the Subjective mind. 
The latter part of the work treats of the Redaction of Colloquial Argu- 
ments, Fallacies, Academical Dialectic, ete. A sympathetic reader might 
be able to find much that is admirable, although old, implied in the author’s 
somewhat obscure phraseology. }. EC 


Ueber die Zukunft der Philosophie. Mit apologetisch-kritischer Be- 
riicksichtigung der Inaugurationsrede von Adolf Exner “ Ueber politische 
Bildung” als Rector der Wiener Universitat. Von FRANZ BRENTANO. 
Wien, Alfred Hélder, 1893.— pp. ix, 74. 


This treatise is a reply to the Inaugural address with which Professor 
Exner entered upon the rectorship of the University of Vienna in October, 
1891. It has, however, considerable general interest, both on account of 
the importance of the questions which it discusses and of the valuable 
services which Professor Brentano has already rendered to Philosophy. 
It was claimed in the Inaugural address that philosophical interest had 
greatly declined, and that the activity of the present age was non-produc- 
tive and concerned itself exclusively with the systems of the past. Phi- 
losophy, in short, is really defunct, and since it is not a practical necessity, 
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there can be no hope of its revival. The author replies to these charges 
by pointing to the facts of the case. Although the interest in philosophy 
shows no signs of diminution, mankind are doubtless learning that there is 
no ready made answer for all its problems. The present age has to a 
greater extent than any other shaken itself free from the traditions of the 
past, and sought an independent start. It is true there are no comprehen- 
sive systems being produced, but thinkers are devoting their lives to 
the investigation of particular problems; and although the number and size 
of the volumes produced is not so great as it was in the age of Schelling 
and Hegel, the quality of the work is incomparably better. Nor is it true 
that philosophy is not a practical necessity. Morality, politics, and most of 
all theology, require its support and service. Another statement of the 
address which our author combats is, that the methods of the natural 
sciences can never be applied to the investigation of philosophical ques- 
tions. Professor Exner’s account of that method makes it clear, that he is 
thinking exclusively of the mathematico-mechanical method. But as a matter 
of fact, but few of the natural sciences are in a position to employ this 
method. Most of them proceed by means of observation, hypothesis, and 
verification, and this is the procedure which philosophy must adopt if it 
is to make advances. 


Apologetics; or, Christianity Defensively Stated. By ALEXANDER 
BALMAIN Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament 
Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1892. — pp. xvi, 522. 


This is the third work to appear in the “International Theological L1- 
brary” edited by Charles A. Briggs and S. D. F. Salmond. The introduc- 
tion gives a brief historical sketch and a discussion of the functions and 
method of Apologetics. With respect to the philosophical side of the 
subject, the author says: “What the Christian apologist is concerned to 
show is not that a God of some sort exists, but that the Christian idea of 
God is worthier to be received than that of the pantheist or the deist, or of 
any rival theory of the universe.” Accordingly Book I, consisting of one 
hundred and eighteen pages, is devoted to a discussion of “ Theories of the 
Universe, Christian and Anti-Christian.” The author finds that, according 
to the Christian theory, God is an Ethical Personality ; that man at his 
worst is a son of God and hence occupies a very important place; that sin 
is a reality, that it does not originate with God and is not necessary, but 
consists in choosing the guidance of the lower animal, rather than that of 
the higher human, nature ; and finally that Christianity while fully cognizant 
of the reality of evil, both moral and physical, is inherently optimistic, confi- 
dent in the progress and relief of mankind both in this world and in the 
world to come. This theory of the universe is defended in the next five 
chapters against ‘ Pantheism,’ ‘ Materialism,’ ‘Deism,’ ‘Modern Specula- 
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tion,’ ‘ Theism’ and ‘Agnosticism.’ Spinoza is taken as the representative 
pantheist, and his view of the world is presented as well as could be ex- 
pected in the space of seven pages. Speculatively this theory is most un- 
satisfactory, because, on the principle of determinatio negatio est, it does 
not allow the ascription of personality to God. Against this view are 
brought the arguments of Lotze that limitation by a non-self is not an indis- 
pensable condition of sel{f-consciousness, but only a characteristic of a finite 
consciousness due to its very finitude. “That to which we tend, but never 
reach, God has in perfection and from eternity, a self-consciouness abso- 
lutely independent of outside stimulus, infinite in contents, and utterly un- 
affected by limits of time and space ™ (p. 84). As to the doctrine of creation, 
this need not be insisted on by the theist, provided only the absolute depend- 
ence of the world on God be otherwise assured. Ethically, too, pantheism, 
whether in the Spinozistic or the Hegelian form, fails to satisfy the Christian 
standard. It degrades man, for with the personality of God falls that of 
man too. Moral distinctions become purely relative. Human freedom, 
responsibility, and immortality vanish. 

In the chapter on the materialistic theory the distinction between science 
and materialism is clearly and accurately drawn. With science as such 
Christianity has no quarrel. Let the physicist prove the mechanical working 
of natural laws and the evolutionist that man himself, body and mind, is a 
natural development from the inorganic. “ This view may eliminate miracle, 
or the purely supernatural, but not the divine activity which underlies the 
whole” (p. 107). Most of the material for the statement of the materialistic 
theory is drawn from Strauss and Lange. Some attention is also given to 
the “prudent or moderate materialism” of Bain’s double-faced unity, 
Clifford's mind-stuff, and Huxley's conscious automata. Our author would 
have served his practical purpose much better, if he had devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the different forms of the double aspect theory so prevalent now, 
most of the space given to the dogmatic materialism. of Moleschott and 
Vogt, in which nobody at the present time believes. Agnosticism, as repre- 
sented by Spencer and Fiske, is very briefly discussed. Then follows a 
statement of the cosmological, teleological, and ontological arguments, the 
Kantian argument from the moral consciousness, and the Hegelian argument 
from the nature of self-consciousness. But as none of the arguments seem 
absolutely demonstrative, it is proposed that we assume as a datum ¢/at 
God is, and restrict our inquiries to what he is. From the fact of man’s 
position at the head of creation as taught by evolutionists, it may reasonably 
be inferred that in man there is a revelation of God as a Being possessing 
mind and guided by purpose, and again from the teaching of science that 
all physical forces are convertible into each other it may be inferred that 
the ultimate force, the Power that is at work in the universe is not unlike 
the form of power with which we are most familiar in ourselves — will- 
power. From the moral nature of the highest creature, is argued the moral 
nature of the Creator. It is frankly acknowledged that these results are 
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not logically inevitable conclusions from absolutely certain premises. The 
author claims to have shown only that the essential features of the Christian 
conception of God are in no wise discredited by the teachings of modern 
science. “God is the postulate of a soul that finds the world without God 
utterly dark and unintelligible” (p. 162). The moderation of the author's 
claims, his fairness toward all opponents, and his ready acknowledgment of 
all that is good intellectually, morally, and religiously in other theories cannot 
fail to win the respect of open-minded readers of all schools of thought. 
The remaining two-thirds of the work has no direct bearing on philosophy. 
Book II, “ The Historical Preparation for Christianity,” gives an admirable 
account of Hebrew religion and Old Testament literature as constructed by 
modern scholarship. Book III, “ The Christian Origins,” does the same for 
the teachings of Jesus and the literature of the New Testament. The 
same readiness which we found in the first book to accept the results of 
natural science, is manifest in the second and third in accepting the con- 
clusions of scientific criticism. Colleges that give courses in Apologetics or 
Christian Evidences, and that wish to present the subject in the light of 
modern thought and from the point of view of liberal orthodoxy, will find 
this an excellent text-book. F. C. FRENCH. 


A Guide to the Knowledge of God. A Study of the Chief Theodicies. 
By A. Gratry, Professor of Moral Theology at the Sorbonne. Trans- 
lated by Assy LANGDON ALGER. Boston, Roberts Brothers, 1892. — 
pp: xi, 469. 

This work, by the late Father Gratry, is written from the standpoint of 
Catholic Philosophy. It was crowned by the French Academy, and has 
passed through many editions in France. “In order to bring the two 
volumes of the original within the compass of a single larger volume in the 
translation, the superfluous appendices and some of the foot-notes containing 
the texts rendered by the author in the body of his work, have been omitted. 
The prefaces to the first three editions, abounding with personal and local 
references, as well as a long and polemical Introduction, have likewise been 
left out.” The treatment falls into two parts, the first being a sketch 
(colored by a good deal of polemical matter) of the chief theodicies offered 
in the history of human thought, and the second an independent discussion 
of the whole subject, critical and constructive. It should be noted that 
‘ Theodicy’ is used in the widest possible sense so as to describe the entire 
doctrine of God, and especially the proofs of the divine existence. The 
authors whose views on these subjects are discussed at length are Plato, 
Aristotle, Saint Augustine, Saint Anselm, Saint Thomas Aquinas, Des- 
cartes, Pascal, Malebranche, Fénelon, Petau and Thomassin, Bossuet, and 
Leibniz. The main conclusions reached are these: (1) “ The demonstration 
of the existence of God is the supreme achievement of a general process of 
the reason, of which the infinitesiinal methods of geometry are but a special 
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application.” “The whole process, the entire proof, consists in rising from 
the finite to the infinite by the negation of the limits of the finite, and in 
proceeding thus from everything to God, because, according to Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, everything exists in God infinitely, or God is everything 
eminently. We apply to the finite this process of elimination, which gives 
us the idea of the infinite; that is, the idea of God, which, so soon as it is 
obtained, of itself proves that God exists. This process has the precision 
of geometrical processes, since the infinitesimal process of geometry is 
itself but a special application of it to the geometrical finite or infinite ” 
(pp- 343-4). (2) In the language of Saint Thomas, “there are two degrees 
of truth in the divine intelligible: one attainable by the search of reason, 
and the other which transcends its efforts . . . this distinction relates only 
to the human understanding, which has two modes of knowing God. This 
distinction may be otherwise stated as the distinction between Faith and 
Reason.” Whatever in the history of philosophy refuses to fit into this 
schematism, is condemned as being not philosophy but “ sophistry.” 
JAMES SETH. 


Evolution and Man's Place in Nature. By HENRY CALDERWOOD, 
LL. D., F. R. S. E., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Edin- 
burgh. London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 1893. — pp. xvi, 349. 


In the present volume the author undertakes a discussion of man’s place 
in nature. This is a problem that is forced upon us anew by modern 
biology, in particular by the theory of evolution. The central thought of 
the book is that man has a dual nature. As far as the physical organism 
is concerned, all is to be explained by evolution ; but from this source we 
obtain no explanation at all of the rational and spiritual life of man. Again, 
those who represent body and mind as only two sides of the same thing, 
see only what biology presents to view, — organism, its laws and functions. 
This view does not allow for the governing power of intelligence, the grand 
distinction of humanity. The author endeavors, first, to explain clearly the 
theory of evolution in its present highly developed condition ; second, to 
show the limits of its application, and to vindicate the rational and spiritual 
life of man as he understands it. (A review will follow.) E. A. 


Zur Herrschaft der Seele. Von Paut Roperrt. Freie Blicke in die 
Vergangenheit, Gegenwart und Zukunft des Menchengeschlechts. Leip- 
zig, O. Wigand, 1892. — pp. vi, 93. 

This little pamphlet is simply a sermon, which takes the growth of social 
democracy in Germany for its text and preaches. It obtains a certain 
amount of interest from the fact that it seems more or less to reproduce the 
ideas of the present régime in Germany, to which its panacea for the 
present ills, véz., ‘more state-interference,’ will’ doubtless commend itself 
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more than to Americans. But it cannot claim to contain anything of 
philosophic interest or novelty, unless it be that the preéxistence of the 
soul should be maintained from so ‘orthodox’ a standpoint, and falls to 
pieces physically with the slightest handling and logically with the least 
criticism. F. C. S. SCHILLER. 


Jurisprudens und Rechtsphilosophie. Kritische Abhandlungen. Von 
Dr. KARL BERGBOHM, Docenten des 6ff. Rechts an der Universitit 
Dorpat, Associé des Institut de Droit International. Erster Band: Ein- 
leitung. — Erste Abhandlung : Das Naturrecht der Gegenwart. Leipzig, 
Verlag von Duncker & Humblot, 1892. — pp. xvi, 566. 


In this first volume of Bergbohm’s Jurisprudence and Philosophy of Law 
there are four prefatory essays: on contemporary Philosophy of Law; 
on defects in the terminology of the subject ; on defects in the fundamental 
juristic notions ; and on the lack of a systematic coérdination of fundamental 
notions in Jurisprudence. The main part of the work contains chapters 
on the notion of natural law in history, an account of its development and 
present status, especially in Germany, a criticism of natural law and an 
emended form of the historical theory of law, with particular reference to 
the theory of Savigny-Puchtasche. A review of the volume will follow. 

W. Hz. 


The following books have also been received : P 

Die Probleme der Philosophie und thre Lésungen. Historisch-kritisch 
dargestellt von O. FLUGEL. Dritte Auflage. Céthen, Otto Schulze, 1893. 
— pp. xiv, 272. 

Introduction and Notes to the Fifth Book of Cicero’s Tusculan Dis- 
putations. By FRANK SMALLEY, A.M., Ph.D. Syracuse, N. Y. S. W. 
Durston, 1892. — pp. 83. 

A Manual of Ethics. Designed for the use of Students. By Joun S. 
MACKENZIE. London, W. B. Clive & Co., 1892. — pp. xxvi, 339. 

Ethics. An introductory Manual for the Use of University Students. 
By F. Rytanp, M. A. London, Geo. Bell & Sons ; New York, Macmillan 
& Co., 1893. — pp. x, 220. 

Vera Vita. The Philosophy of Sympathy. By Davin Srincvair. 
London, Dighy, Long & Co., 1892. — pp. 186. 

Rousseau und die deutsche Geschichtsphilosophie. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des deutschen Idealismus. Von RICHARD FEssER. Stuttgart, 
G. J. Géschen’sche Verlagshandlung, 1890. — pp. x, 340. 

Leibniz als Jurist und Rechtsphilosoph. Von Dr. GUSTAV HARTMANN. 
Tiibingen, 1892. H. Laupp’sche Buchhandlung. — pp. 121. 

Beitrag zur Darstellung und Kritik der moralischen Bildungslehre 
Kant’s. Von Dr. Ernst TEMMING. Inaugural Dissertation. Braun- 
schweig, Friedrich Vieweg & Sohn, 1892. — pp. 55. 
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Lectures on the History of Philosophy. By GEorG WILHELM HEGEL. 
Translated from the German by E. S. HALDANE, in three Volumes. Vol. I. 
[The English and Foreign Philosophical Library.} London, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co., 1892. — pp. xiii, 487. 

Hegelianism and Personality. By ANDREW SETH, M.A., LL.D., Second 
Edition. London and Edinburgh, William Blackwood & Son, 1893. — 
pp. xv, 242. 

Scottish Philosophy. By ANDREW SETH, M.A. Second Edition. London 
and Edinburgh, William Blackwood & Sons, 1890. — pp. xiv, 222. 

Calvinism: Pureand Mixed. A Defence of the Westminster Standards. 
By Wi1LL1AM G. T. SHEDp, D.D. New York, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1893. 
— pp. 164. 

Manual of Natural Theology. By GEorGE PARK Fisuer, D.D., LL.D. 
New York, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1893. — pp. 94. 

Schriften der Gesellschaft der psychologischen Forschung. HettV. Jean 
Paul's Seelenlehre, von DR. V. KOEBER. Die Psychologie Charles Bonnet's, 
von Dr. MAX OFFNER. Leipzig, Ambr. Abel, 1893. — pp. 517-727. 

The Interpretation of Nature. By NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER, 
Professor of Geology in Harvard University. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Company, 1893. — pp. xi, 305. 
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